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Together with world Jewry, Ampal’s group joins in the 
celebration of the Tenth Anniversary of the State of 
Israel, and sends greetings to the People of Israel, to 
the President, Government and the Histadrut Family. 


—_—@——. 


Ampal’s share in the upbuilding of the State of Israel 
is through active participation in its economic develop- 
ment by supplying investment capital 
and other economic services... 
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EE eshnnanannsnineninntinioninnbnnnnsanrenennnnncnaninntnndinnnnnt 
ISRAEL CABINET MEMBERS, JEWISH AGENCY OFFICIALS 
Call You to Action: 


GOLDA MEIR, Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Dear Chaverim and Chaverot: 

Once again you are called upon to join the fund raising effort of the United 
Jewish Appeal. | know that telling you about Israel’s current tasks and the efforts con- 
nected with their execution — would be preaching to the converted. 

Last year saw the epic homecoming of tens of thousands of our brethren, among 
whom were many Olim from Eastern Europe. This great Aliya, which we hope will con- 
tinue unabated in 1958, the tenth year of Israel’s independent statehood, poses for us 
serious problems. The absorption and integration of the Aliya as productive citizens of 
Israel involves large development works all over the country. This cannot be achieved 
without the continuing support of American Jewry. | am certain that every one of you 
will, as in the past, do his or her utmost to make the U.J.A. campaign of 1958 a complete 


success. (Signed) GOLDA MEIR 
FROM 


FROM 


LEVI ESHKOL, Minister of Finance 


Dear Chaverim and Chaverot: 

As the Tenth Anniversary of Israel approaches, we in Israel, and our colleagues 
in the United States, should see more clearly the tasks which have yet to be completed 
before the account of the ten years can be closed, and before we can effectively manage 
the responsibilities of the decade ahead. 

We must complete the full and healthy absorption of over 900,000 immigrants 
into the economic and spiritual bloodstream of the country. This involves enlarging 
existing factories and farms, conquering fresh wasteland, and constructing new plants. 

All this must be accomplished against the background of a continued serious 
security situation and our moral undertaking to continue immigration. 

We look upon you to create a spearhead of active and devoted leadership, which 
will continue to inspire the broad masses of American Jewry to greater heights of moral 
and financial participation in the life of our reborn state. Inceased UJA income is a 


greater necessity today than ever before. (Signed) LEVI ESHKOL 


Minister of Finance 
FROM 
DOV JOSEPH, Treasurer, Jewish Agency 
Dear Chaver Baumgold: 

Through you | should like to turn to our thousands of colleagues and leaders of 
the Labor Zionist movement throughout the United States. They, perhaps more than 
any other group, should realize the vital significance of the 1958 campaign for the 
United Jewish Appeal. 

During this Tenth Anniversary Year, we have much to do yet on the account of 
the past — to help advance the final absorption of the 900,000 new immigrants who 
came to Israel during the past ten years. In addition, we must continue to keep our 
gates open for those tens of thousands yet to come this year. 

Ours is the great opportunity to set an example and become an inspiration for 
other sections of the American Jewish Community to follow. 


Give generously to the 1958 United Jewish Appeal and to the Special 
Rescue Fund, and make others increase their contributions. 


NATIONAL LABOR COUNCIL OF THE UJA 
a 
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Let Us Sing 


Praises 


to 


ISRAEL 


on its 
10th ANNIVERSARY 


and 


LET US RAISE OUR 
HANDS IN SOLIDARITY 
WITH THE 
PIONEERING BUILDERS 
OF THE 

JEWISH STATE! 


Give meaning to 
your salute by 

a special 
BIRTHDAY GIFT 


to 


HISTADRUT 
through the 


ISRAEL 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


SEND YOUR CHECK TODAY TO: 
NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
for 
LABOR ISRAEL 


33 East 67th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial Comment 





The First Decade 


vt Is our honeymoon with history,” said a 
young Israeli in the first fervor after the 
proclamation of a Jewish state ten years ago. 
The marvel of the establishment of Israel is still 
as awesome as it was in 1948—if one stops to 
think about it. The trouble is that there has been 
no breathing-spell for reverent and exultant 
meditation in the past decade; pressure followed 
upon pressure, and each fresh miracle called for 
another. 

As one surveys the achievements of the young 
state of Israel in the harried ten years of its 
existence, one is tempted to chant Dayenu in 
the fashion of the Passover Haggadah: if the 
State had been proclaimed after two thousand 
years of statelessness, it would have been suffi- 
cient; if the onslaught of the combined Arab 
armies against 600,000 settlers had been re- 
pulsed, it would have been sufficient; if a million 
newcomers from all the lands of the Dispersion 
had been gathered in, it would have been suffi- 
cient; if the wastes of the Negev and the stony 
mountains of Judea had been colonized, it would 
have been sufficient; if the Egyptian menace, 
armed with Russian might, had been destroyed 
in the Sinai, it would have been sufficient. .. . 

The list could be extended easily enough with- 
out padding or repetition. The extraordinary 
accomplishments of Israel against extraordinary 
obstacles are familiar to every observer. Per- 
haps the best wish that one could offer Israel 
and the Jewish people throughout the world is 
the prayer that the need for miracles were 
over. This is not written irreverently. It is 
time that Israel should be able to engage in its 
great tasks of immigrant absorption, and agri- 
cultural and’ industrial development, without 
superhuman exertions. It is time for this young 
democracy to be able to expend the vision of 
its leaders and the energy of its citizens in the 
fruitful toil of peaceful progress—significant 
not only for Israel but for the whole Middle 
Fast,whose uneasy peoples are being fed the 
slogans of war instead of nourishment of a more 
tolerable life. 

Unfortunately, we know that the time has 
not yet come; Dayenu has not been sung to the 
end. However, we trust that the future verses 
to be added will be as glorious as those of the 
first decade. Particularly we hope that the vic- 
tories to be celebrated will be those over the 
desert, over a struggling economy, over all the 
manifold inner as well as outer problems which 


must be solved before the realization of Israel’s 
great social ideals. Ben-Gurion, creator and 
pilot of the state, has unfolded his dream for 
the second decade. It is one of Israel, at peace 
with her neighbors, secure within her borders, 
advancing towards her goal of national regenera- 
tion, and making her unique contribution to 
the well-being of all the peoples of the world. 
Then, indeed, will we be able to declare finally: 
it is sufficient. 


To-pay, while Israel celebrates, its people have 

a realistic awareness of all that must yet be 
done. Impressive evidence of the sobriety with 
which Israelis evaluate their achievements may 
be seen in Section Two of this issue. This survey 
of the major issues affecting Israel at the present 
time has been made by men and women who 
have themselves taken part in the work of build- 
ing and re-building. The tone of the writers is 
neither lyrical nor ecstatic. On the contrary, 
they appear as conscious of failures as of suc- 
cesses, and nowhere do they yield to the temp- 
tation of glossing over a difficulty with a ready- 
made formula. Though almost all the writers 
are affiliated with Mapai they are neither 
dogmatic nor narrowly partisan in their ex- 
amination of various problems. 

The reader will find no facile bravos for the 
pace of integration among Oriental Jews. Quite 
the reverse. One writer, herself from the East, 
finds more to criticize than to applaud. The 
study of Israel’s economic prospects suffers from 
no rosy optimism, as the statistical tables in the 
article indicate. The challenge to the educational 
system presented by a school population of 
widely divergent cultural levels, the conflict 
between a modern secular state and an entrench- 
ed orthodoxy are squarely faced. The total evalu- 
ation is painfully honest—not complacent. 

At the same time, this unsparing honesty 
should not be confused with defeatism. It is the 
view of the insider who has himself experienced 
the blood and sweat and tears, and is prepared to 
leave the coos of rapture to others. But this 
very process of self-examination makes the mag- 
nitude of Israel’s tasks and purposes all the 
more apparent. 

The “honeymoon with history” may be over; 
the stern labor of creative existence has come 
in its stead. In its first decade, Israel has given 
the world an object lesson in valor, generosity, 
and fortitude. She has given the Jewish people 
the treasure of national independence. Free 
men everywhere are grateful. 
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Ghetto Uprising 


From the Diary of Mordecai Tenenbaum 


IALYSTOCK, 1/13/43. I wrote an appeal call- 

ing for an uprising and self-defense. That’s 
the third appeal I’ve written: the first in War- 
saw, the second in Grodno, the third here. It’s 
hard to control your nerves, to master the 
terrible excitement. I’ve been pacing about like 
a madman.—How hard to write such a thing 
under these conditions where one lacks the most 
elementary spirit. Where there is neither exit 
nor counsel. 

I met with B. He promised me to write his 
war memoirs—stressing the work of our move- 
ment and its organization. Asked me whether 
the hiding-place was safe. I answered him: we 
shall not survive; but these writings that we are 
assembling—we must make sure of their sur- 
vival. We shall conceal them outside the Ghetto. 

“T refuse to accept any possibility of our 
not surviving.” 

Let’s hope so.... 

We moved the chemical apparatus to a special 
room. Together with S. We are, finally, making 
the first practical experiment. And if it suc- 
ceeds—we’ll begin producing. 

Met with B. He reported to me that they 
[the Germans] are continuing the action in 
Grodno. Doesn’t know the numbers involved. 

I reported some information to him. 

The district Gestapo chief swore to B. that 
from now on they won’t be deporting Jews to 
be killed. But—because of the bombing of 
German factories in East Germany—Jews will 
be deported to work in Schleswig. And if B. 
prefers, he (the Gestapo Chief) is prepared 
to try to see to it that letters arrive in Bialystock 
from the deportees. I said to B.: ‘“He’s lying 
to you—perhaps from the best of motives. Let- 
ters don’t prove anything. They force the poor 
wretches to write, and then mail out the letters 
posting them from various places and with 
different dates. Don’t be a collaborator—even 
an innocent one—in their propaganda.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” he answered me. 

I asked for money. He promised. 


April 17, 1958 is the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising. 

Mordecai Tenenbaum was sent from Warsaw where 
he was a member of the Resistance to organize a similar 
movement in Bialystock. There he died fighting. He was 
still in his ’teens when he was killed. His diary was rec- 
ently published in Israel in Hebrew. 

The translator of this excerpt, Jacob Sloan, has trans- 
lated and edited Emanuel Ringelblum’s Notes from the 
Warsaw Ghetto to be published in May by McGraw-Hill. 


I asked for a special room for Marsik’s [un- 
derground archive] work. He promised. 
We separated—as always—with a warm hand- 


shake. 


ET WITH the Revisionists. Sunday their liaison 
is to be presented to the command. They 
accept all our suggestions in principle. 
Veronica came to the Ghetto. Has gotten her- 
self well settled down. We conferred about 
communications and preparing a place outside 
the Ghetto to hide the [archive] material in. 
A telegram from Tema. She arrived in War- 
saw safely. This is the seventh time she has 
crossed the border during the past few months, 
How happy they must be in Warsaw—a meet- 
ing, information, and money. So much money! 
The first letter from Warsaw. Zivia reports: 
they imprisoned Chavke. (our liaison in the 
province), and Laban. [The Germans] liquidat- 
ed the camp in Czarnikow for the winter. Quiet 
in Warsaw for the time being. They [the Re- 
sistance] are prepared to defend themselves. It’s 


more than two months since I left them—the 
devil! 


A session of the command. They approved 
the information, the appeal. Postponed a de- 
cision on the question of forming an interparty 
political committee to another session. As al- 
ways, they listen, neither add nor detract— 
and the session’s over. 


A meeting with the Party (Chmelnik and P.). 
They complain: Why aren’t they informed about 
what’s happening? Here they are, faithfully 
following all of our “‘directives” (Chm.), and 
we never even consult them. Our proposal: 
We don’t want [merely] to report informa- 
tion—after all, that’s incidental, unimportant. 
But if you undertake to share responsibility with 
us, you'll be familiar with every step we jointly 
take. Let’s leave here united in one common 
bond that compels all of us to joint initiative 
and activity. I twisted out of it. [Zich aroys- 
gedreyt.] For conspiratorial reasons. Just bab- 
bled. [Stam geplapelt.] It was decided that | 
was to talk to B. so that if there should be any 
chance of getting any yente out of the country, 
B. should propose one of our people. 


Meeting with P.—A model grenade is ready. 
Now to pack it, and try it out. 
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J, SESSION of the executive. The question: 
ought we to wait with our counteraction 
yntil such time as the Ghetto faces complete 
liquidation, and not react to the deportation of 
the first ten thousand; or ought we to begin 
fighting with the deportation of the first Jew? 
The Shomer Hatzair men have a clearer stand 
on this matter than we have; our men are all 
confused. They have learned very little from 
the experience of the other ghettos. Our stand 
is, generally speaking, to begin fighting with the 
deportation of the first Jew of working age. 
Of course, this decision will fall by the wayside 
with the onset of the action, in accordance with 
the conditions at the time, the strategy of a popu- 
lar uprising, etc. We broke up late at night. 


1/18/43. Congratulations. The grenades are 
technically all right. The experiment with the 
first grenade was successful. The detonator 
question was solved. Now it has to be packed— 
and that’s all.— 


They’re readying hectographs to print the 
appeal. Ordered linoleum letters. 


Trouble after trouble in our kibbutz family. 


Hershel arrived from his mission to Ya- 
shinuvka. They already have two rifles (how 
will we get them here?), have gone out to 
get grenades for us. Pistols, for the time being, 
there are none. 

Including the refugees from all the towns 
that have been liquidated—there are about 1,400 
people in Y.; there is not a single Jew left in 
all the surrounding towns. 

Every Jew found in any of the towns is liable 
to the death sentence. The towns look as though 
they had been through an earthquake. They’re 
searching for “hidden treasure” in walls, stoves, 
under the floor. The commissar in Yashinuvka 
assures “his” Jews that they will immer leben 
bleiben. 

7 stout fellow Hershel. [A braver yat Her- 
shel. ] 


Excellent reports from the London radio. 
On every front—trouble [gehakte tsores]. Even 
“our” Communists (the Germans) have, after 
much hemming and hawing [machen farreyden 
di tseyner] admitted the defeats. Three months 
of such reports—and the Messiah is sure to come, 
with redemption! 

For us, too? When they’re doing well on the 
front, they exterminate us. When things go 
badly—and they no longer need our Leistung- 
en—they’ll destroy us to the last man. A season 
for rejoicing and a season for sorrow. But 

st comes: rejoicing, hope. 


‘gel gence. x aeremammcnaen: 
Seder Ritual 
of Remembrance 


For the six million Jews who per- 
ished at the hands of the Nazis 


and for the heroes of the 
GHETTO UPRISINGS 


Perform this Ritual after the THIRD of 
the Four Ceremonial Cups, just before the 
door is opened for the symbolic entrance 


of the Prophet Elijah. 
All rise, and the leader of the Seder 


recites the following: 


On this night of the Seder we remember 
with reverence and love the six millions 
of our people of the European exile who 
perished at the hands of a tyrant more 
wicked than the Pharaoh who enslaved 
our fathers in Egypt. Come, said he to 
his minions, let us cut them off from be- 
ing a people, that the name of Israel may 
be remembered no more. And they slew 
the blameless and pure, men and women 
and little ones, with vapors of poison and 
burned them with fire. But we abstain 
from dwelling on the deeds of the evil 
ones lest we defame the image of God 
in which man was created. 


Now, the remnants of our people who 
were left in the ghettos and camps of 
annihilation rose up against the wicked 
ones for the sanctification of the Name, 
and slew many of them before they them- 
selves died. On the first day of Passover 
the remnants in the Ghetto of Warsaw 
rose up against the adversary, even as in 
the days of Judah the Maccabee. They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided, 
and they brought redemption to the name 
of Israel through all the world. 


And from the depths of their affliction 
the martyrs lifted their voices in a song 
of faith in the coming of the Messiah, 
when justice and brotherhood will reign 
among men. 


All sing ANI MAAMIN (“I Believe”), the 
song of the martyrs in the ghettos and 
liquidation camps: 


I believe with perfect faith in the coming 
of the Messiah: 


And though he tarry, none the less do 
I believe! 


(Translated from the Hebrew). 
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India’s Walking Saint 


by Don O. Noel, Jr. 


jN THE struggle to lift up the backward 

countries of Asia, few problems are more 
crucial than land reform. Before political de- 
mocracy can have any meaning, economic de- 
mocracy is necessary: millions of poverty-strick- 
en tenant farmers must be given the oppor- 
tunity to work their land free of oppressively 
heavy rents. And no effort, governmental or 
private, to solve this land problem has been 
more portentous than the bhoodan, or land- 
gift, movement of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, the 
“walking saint” of India. 

Since he first began his pilgrimage in 1951, 
Vincba and his followers have trekked cease- 
lessly through India, always on foot, walking 
from village to village, persuading the owners 
of land to give it for redistribution among the 
poor and needy. More than 4,000,000 acres— 
an area larger than the state of Washington— 
have been collected. Within the last three 
years, Vinoba has expanded his concept to a 
new and more sweeping goal: gramdan, or 
village gift; he asks all the residents of a village 
to give all of their land into a common village 
trust, and then to redistribute the land more 
equitably through their own village councils. 
To date, more than 4,000 villages have accepted 
this radical challenge. 

A year ago, Vinoba was urging his followers 
to an all-out effort which would bring 100,000 
villages—a fifth of all the rural communities 
in India—into the program by April 18, 1958, 
the completion of the first seven years of the 
bhoodan movement. It is now evident that 
he has fallen short of that sweeping goal. And 
yet one has the feeling that the shortage is quan- 
titative, rather than qualitative: for increasing- 
ly, in the past year, Vinobe Bhave has captured 
the imagination of the Indian people. As the 
Second Five-Year Plan has stumbled over a 
shortage of capital, Vinoba’s challenge is more 
and more being considered as a workable solution 
to the heavily centralized government program. 


HILE Visiting in India recently, I spent several 
days walking with Vinoba’s pilgrim band, 
in an attempt to understand the tremendous 
appeal which this saintly old man has made to 
the people of India. I met a man who is, beyond 


Don O. Noel is a member of the Religious Society of 
Friends. He has spent some time in Japan, India, and 
Israel. His “Ashram and Kibbutz” appeared in the March 
issue of the Jewish Frontier. 


doubt, the spiritual successor to Gandhi; and ] 
saw a movement which, as a continuation of 
Gandhi’s non-violent program, may well hold 
the key to the democratic future of village 
India, and perhaps of other Asian countries 
as well. 

Although Vinoba’s is an appeal which is diff- 
cult to separate, point by point, four basic 
beliefs seem to me to stand out: the universality 
of the soil; a firm belief in the brotherhood 
of man, and a rejection of class conflict; belief 
in the inherent wisdom of the villages and a 
firm faith in the democratic processes; and a 
determined decentralization. 

First, Vinoba preaches that land is part of 
God’s gift to mankind; that, like air and water, 
it should belong to those who use it, freely, 
without rent or payment of any kind. When a 
village decides upon gramdan, all of its lands 
are declared to belong, in trust, to the com- 
munity. The village forms a council to decide 
how the land can most fairly be redistributed. 
Although a few villages have chosen to become 
collectives, in most the farmer remains a private 
entrepreneur: what he raises is his to eat, barter, 
or sell. But the land itself remains the property 
of the village; it cannot be sold or rented, and 
if a farmer does not use it, the town council 
will then “lend” it to someone else. 

Secondly, Vinoba believes in, and preaches, 
the brotherhood of man. Although some parts 
of his program bear similarities to the collectivi- 
zation of Communist countries, there is an 
explicit difference. Vinoba flatly rejects the 
idea of class conflict and instead, in the non- 
violent tradition of Gandhi, proposes that the 
true welfare of the village lies in the recon- 
ciliation of rich and poor, landlord and tenant. 
In contrast to Indian Communists, who have 
emphasized class differences, Vinoba in _ his 
speeches dwells on the basic interdependence 
of all the members of the village. 

Thirdly, Vinoba believes in the strength and 
wisdom of the villages themselves: he follows 
in the Gandhian tradition, believing that the 
villages can and must establish themselves as 
self-governing, self-sufficient entities, autono- 
mous villages relying primarily on the resources 
within the villages. 

In a private conversation with Vinoba, I asked 
him what help the new gramdan villages would 
need in establishing themselves in their new 
pattern. His reply was indicative of his faith 
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in the basic strength of the village, and in de- 


mocracy. 

Guidance, he said, must come first from the 
“collective mind” of the village; for many of 
these little hamlets have histories centuries long, 
extending back far beyond the relatively recent 
corruptions of tenant farming and indebtedness. 
It is this long tradition of each village, he feels, 
which will be their greatest source of strength; 
he relies uopn the people to choose wise leaders 
from among themselves, and to draw upon the 
wisdom of the “collective mind,” past and 
present. 

He does not, however, reject outside help; 
the gramdan movement will, he feels, naturally 
draw support from a wide area. Help from 
private organizations, from the government, 
and from the many young people who are 
volunteering their lives to bhoodan service, will 
all play an important part in revitalizing the 
villages. 

Vinoba has realized the need for financial help 
in village reconstruction, and has begun a new 
program—sam pattidan—to meet this need. 
(Dan means gift, but in the sense of sharing; 
sam pattidan is a sharing of income.) Vinoba has 
appealed to the wealthy to consider him as one 
of their family. “If into your family of five 
a sixth child were born, you would share your 
income equally, in sixths. I am that sixth child; 
give me a sixth of your income to help in the 
reconstruction of our villages.” 


The method of collection and use of these 
contributions.is typical of the decentralization 
which I see as the fourth major point in Vinoba’s 
program. The actual utilization of sampattidan 
funds is left to the donor: he is urged to buy 
implements for needy families, to support village 
workers, or other parts of the program—in areas 
near his home, directly, in order to bring him 
into closer understanding of the villages, their 
needs, and their programs. 

Vinoba is distrustful of any organization 
outside the villages themselves—even his own. 
A year ago he disbanded the organization which 
had supported and planned his program, and 
threw the burden of his challenge directly upon 
the people, upon spontaneous groups throughout 
the country; and the results in 1957 indicate 
that the tempo of land collections did indeed 
increase. Probably one of the reasons that Vinoba 
switched his emphasis from individual land 
gifts (bhoodan) to village gifts (gramdan) was 
that the redistribution of the individual gifts 
required so much administration. Better far, he 
felt, to let the villages themselves be directly 
responsible for redistributing their land, with- 
out the interference of outside agencies. 
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THis heavy reliance on the local communities 

has, of course, its dangers. It is possible that 
the ex-landlords will be able to maintain their 
control of a village by asserting undue influence 
on the village councils; and the progress in each 
village may not be so quick and efficient as it 
might under strong governmental supervision. 
But democracy is seldom as efficient as more 
authoritarian systems. Vinoba believes that the 
villages will always be able in time to recognize 
their mistakes and to correct them. In any case, 
he points out, each village’s mistakes will be no 
more than its own; while under a government- 
directed program, a single mistake or error in 
judgment would be reflected in villages through- 
out the country. 

The bulk of the lands collected, and of the 
gramdan villages won, are solicited by small 
pilgrim bands, usually of no more than a dozen 
people, who walk slowly from village to village, 
speaking before large crowds of farmers. Eight 
such groups are constantly walking in different 
parts of India; Vinoba’s group alone has crossed 
the vast country several times. In addition, one 
bhoodan worker estimated for me that as many 
as a hundred other groups are in existence, com- 
posed of students or business people who go 
out to march during their vacation time, march- 
ing for perhaps a few weeks, and then returning 
to their jobs or schools. Vinoba’s group is—as 
is to be expected—more spectacularly successful 
than the others; but the others are achieving 
creditable results. In the state of Orissa, where 
Vinoba first made an intensive appeal for gram- 
dan, 1575 villages had subscribed by December 
1956, shortly after Vinoba left the area. A year 
later, the number of gramdan villages was 1941. 
When Vinoba was in the area, the annual con- 
tributions of sampattidan amounted to about 
20,000 rupees annually; a year later it had 
reached nearly 100,000 rupees. 

The group I joined was the parent pilgrimage, 
that of Vinoba himself. Although probably 
a little larger than the others, its pattern is 
basically that of all the bhoodan groups. A 
brief look at how his marching tour operates 
will perhaps give a better idea of the nature 
of his appeal. 


REPARATIONS for Vinoba’s visit begin several 

days before he actually arrives in a village; 
several of his young workers go there, and begin 
to talk about their goal of gramdan for the 
village. Their first mark is the big landowners, 
the people whose support will be the hardest 
to win, but who will also be most influential 
in persuading others to join. They seek, as well, 
young men in the village, and the natural leaders, 
who can help to persuade others, and who can 
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help in the post-gift program. Bhoodan litera- 
ture—mostly transcripts of Vinoba’s speeches— 
is distributed, and the town is brought to a high 
degree of expectancy of Vinoba’s visit. Occa- 
sionally a town will decide upon gramdan be- 
fore Vinoba actually visits it, and not infre- 
quently villages which he never visits at all have 
subscribed. But by and large the toughest nuts 
seem to be left for Vinoba himself to crack, 
and the preparatory work is all directed toward 
his impending visit. 

Vinoba’s pilgrim entourage comprises a small, 
hard-working group: Vinoba, his personal sec- 
retary, and his translator (although he speaks 
some eighteen Indian dialects and foreign lang- 
uages, he prefers to speak in Hindi, the national 
language) ; a few young secretaries who trans- 
cribe all his words for later publication; a few 
people to look after the details of the camp 
and meals; and always a few guests, not only 
foreigners like myself, but Indians as well, prom- 
inent statesmen, and others who come to learn 
and to share in the service. 

The day starts early: at 4:00 A.M. the group 
gathers for morning prayers, a chant from the 
sacred Hindu Bhagavad Gita; then, at 4:30, 
all bring out their little portable spinning-wheels, 
and spend half an hour making cotton yarn in 
keeping with the Gandhian tradition of self- 
sufficiency. By 6:00 A.M.—still before sunrise 
when I was with them—luggage and equipment 
have been stowed in the truck which accom- 
panies the group (a luxury which few of the 
other groups have) and promptly at 6:00 Vinoba 
steps out to lead his band at a brisk pace down 
the dirt roads. He will be 63 this year; and 
following a bout with malaria in 1956, he has 
cut the daily distance down to six or eight 
miles; it used to be fifteen. He is dressed in a 
simple dhoti, a white sarong-like wrap of home- 
spun cotton cloth, and wears another homespun 
shawl over his head and shoulders to protect 
himself from the morning chill; after the sun 
has been up a bit he will strip to the waist, ex- 
posing his thin, hard ascetic’s body. 

At 7:00 we pass through a small village which 
only yesterday announced that it will give 
gramdan. A flourish of native horns greets 
our procession, and Vinoba sweeps on like a 
Pied Piper, a procession of hundreds following 
him through the narrow, festooned streets of 
the village to the public square. He speaks to 
them briefly, blessing them for their decision 
to share their lands, and emphasizing the joy 
of sharing which is to be theirs. ‘Your happiness, 
your sorrows; your times of plenty, and of want, 
you will have in common. When you prosper, 
you will prosper together. If you grow so hungry 
that you must steal, you will steal together. 
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All this you will share as one great family; 
this will be the wonderful fruit of your gift.” 

We resume our march, escorted down the 
road and through the rich, green rice paddies 
which have just been given. Nearly a hundred 
follow us to the edge of these fields, and several 
dozen continue with us until the first greeters 
from the next village join us, and a new tri- 
umphant procession begins. 

We will stay in this village for the rest of 
the day. Vinoba is escorted to the village school. 
room, which will serve as his makeshift office 
and bedroom; and the rest of us are led to: 
quarters in a few rooms—probably emptied 
just for us—in one of the larger homes, or over 
some shop. At 8:30 we have breakfast, prepared 
for us by the villagers from their own supplies 
with help from Vinoba’s group. (All of this 
preparation is peculiar to Vinoba’s party; some 
of the other groups literally do not know where 
they will spend the next night. They arrive 
in a village unannounced, and there is a frantic 
scramble to provide them hospitality and arrange 
audiences. Often these less well-known groups 
only get one meal a day.) 


For THE rest of the morning and early after- 
noon, each goes about his special task. Vinoba 
spends the morning reading, answering corres- 
pondence, writing; during the afternoon he 
speaks with small groups of landowners and 
residents, answering questions, coaxing, em- 
barrassing. He makes no bones about the fact 
that social pressure is often the key factor in 
persuading the large owners to give; but he 
insists that so long as the gift is voluntary, with- 
out any actual coercion, its effect will continue 
to work on the individual, deepening his un- 
derstanding of his gift, long after the deed. 
And even the most critical observer must admit 
that something does happen to the men with 
whom Vinoba talks; it is not a light thing to give 
away several hundred acres of profitable land, 
knowing that one will be given back—to work— 
five or ten acres. “I am,” says Vinoba, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “looting with love.” 

All day long, little knots of men can be seen 
scattered about the village square, their eager 
discussions interrupted occasionally by the com- 
ing and going of herds of water buffalo, or by 
women coming to the common well in the square 
to draw water. At 4:00 in the afternoon people 
gather for the formal speech. Prior to Vinoba’s 
appearance, younger members of his team address 
the crowd; today Mrs. Soundaram Ramachand- 
ram, a member of the Madras State Legislature, 
is with the group, and she speaks briefly. By the 
time Vinoba appears, nearly a thousand people 
have gathered in this little town of 400 families. 
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In the lengthening shadows of the late after- 
noon, Vinoba sits cross-legged on the wooden 
platform, wrapped again in a shawl against 
the chill. His thin face and light, untrimmed 
beard, with his thick glasses, give him the look 
almost of an absent-minded professor, and his 
light voice must be amplified to carry to the 
back of the crowd. 

His talk, at the beginning, confirms the pro- 
fessional impression; it is in a quiet, almost 
scholarly tone of voice. But gradually, as he 
works up to his subject, the intensity of his 
voice heightens; his hands eloquently, with short, 
sharp gestures, illustrate his words; he seems 
almost to compel men’s mind by the fire of 
his own vision. In the crowd, men occasionally 
smile at his jokes, nod agreement at some point; 
he speaks of the selfishness of the rich, and a 
man in the front squirms uncomfortably; but 
always there is complete attention, eyes riveted 
on Vinoba and his translator. 

Vinoba finishes and leaves the platform; one 
of his workers takes the microphone to announce 
that two neighboring communities—which 
Vinoba is not going to visit—have become 
gramdan villages. Dramatically, he hands back 
to a few landlords in the front row the deeds 
of individual land gifts which they had made; 
Vinoba, he says, will be satisfied with no less 
than gramdan from this village. A few more 
words from another of the workers, and the 
crowd breaks up, again dispersing into little 
groups of thoughtful, discussing men. The more 
convinced carry around petitions, collecting the 
signatures that will complete the village gift. 
As we thread our way through the little knots 
of men to have supper, one of the bhoodan 
workers tells men that the feeling for gramdan 
is strong, that he is sure this village will decide 
to give. Sure enough, by bedtime we hear that 
the decision is unanimous, and another village— 
this one the largest so far in this district—has 
given its lands to communal ownership. 

At 8:30 we gather again for evening prayers, 
this time from the Upanishads, and then go early 
to bed. In the morning the day will begin early 
again, and shortly after sunrise we will be in a 
new village, beginning to persuade a new group 
of people to accept the sharing sacrifice of 
gramdan. 


Who ts the man who founded this movement? 

He, to a large extent, looks what he is: an 
outstanding scholar of the religion and culture 
of his country; a man committed to simplicity 
and piety, as well as unswerving service to his 
people. He lived and studied with Gandhi, and 
as Nehru is today Gandhi’s undisputed po- 
litical successor, so just as surely has Vinoba 
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Bhave accepted Gandhi’s spiritual mantle. 

Simple to an extreme, Vinoba wears only 
homespun hadi cloth, and eats only milk curds 
and honey—and sometimes a little vegetable 
soup—totalling a thousand calories daily. Yet 
he is the pace-setter for a brisk six to eight mile 
walk daily; and despite rigorous hours which 
left me tired, he rises daily an hour before his 
disciples to squeeze in a little more study and 
meditation. 

The origin of the bhoodan movement was 
almost accidental. In April, 1951, Vinoba was 
in Hyderabad (Central India) for a conference. 
The area near there had been the center of 
intensive Communist agitation—raids on the 
village halls, for instance, to burn the records 
of land ownership—and he decided to walk 
through there on his way home, to try to learn 
first hand of the problems which gave agitators 
their foothold. On April 18, he reached a village 
called Pachampalli, and in speaking to a group 
of villagers, was petitioned by some 40 “un- 
touchable” families who begged him to help 
them obtain land. On an impulse he asked if 
anyone in the audience had land he would like 
to give. Incredibly, a man in the front row 
replied that he had for years been looking for 
the right opportunity to give away half his 
200 acres; he promptly gave 100 acres to be 
distributed among the petitioners. Vinoba saw 
that if such an appeal, so casually made, could 
work once, surely it would appeal to others as 
well; and from that beginning he has developed 
the movement which is today so important 
throughout the country. 

It is probable that Vinoba’s long-range econ- 
omic hope—for a predominantly agricultural 
economy based on the self-sufficient village— 
will not be realized. It may even be that he 
will not achieve the sweeping goals he has hoped 
for in his more immediate program of land 
reform. But there can be no doubt that his 
bhoodan movement has already achieved a vast 
effect, which cannot be negated or undone. 
Vinoba’s seven-year pilgrimage has focused In- 
dia’s attention on the plight of her land-indebted 
peasants, and has made it virtually certain that 
the country will not rest easy until the im- 
poverishment of land tenantry has been abo- 
lished. He has begun a movement which is firm- 
ly based in the grass roots, and he has taught 
millions of men and women anew the meaning 
of words like love, sharing, and sacrifice. He 
has inspired a younger generation—not enough 
yet, but a growing number— to offer the ul- 
timate dan: jivandan, the gift of one’s life, to 
go out and work in the villages, to raise the level 
of the farming people who are four-fifths of 
India. 
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JEWIsH FRONT 


Best-Seller Jews 


by Marie Syrkin 


N THE current lists of best-seller fiction are 

‘two very different novels from which 
America can get further instruction as to what 
makes Sammy run: one is By Love Possessed by 
James Gould Cozzens; the other, Remember 
Me To God by Myron S. Kaufmann. Both were 
published in 1957 and, though the first is a 
fabulous critical and commercial success while 
the second is a much more modest candidate 
for glory, each in its way has been helping to 
interpret the American Jew to the United States 
for the past year. For this reason it may not 
be without interest to consider the image of the 
Jew offered to the public by a Gentile and Jew- 
ish author, respectively. 

When the Cozzens furor swept the American 
literary world, I was in Jerusalem, attending a 
conference which discussed, among other mat- 
ters, the status of American Jewry. Rumors of 
the new star had reached me even in that heated 
atmosphere; upon my return I, naturally, read 
By Love Possessed as soon as a local lending- 
library was able to supply a copy—a matter of 
two months. At this late date, I do not propose 
to join in the critical debate, or rather chorus, 
in regard to the literary merits of the book— 
particularly after the labor of demolition car- 
ried out by Dwight Macdonald in Commentary. 
This “Ulysses” of the middle-brows is now un- 
dergoing its inevitable deflation, and the only 
question still unsolved is why a writer with a 
competent, lucid prose style (The Just and the 
Unjust) should have become possessed by the 
frenzy of rhetoric which led to his present 
purple patch. 

But I am concerned with another aspect of the 
opus—its tone of primitive, complacent bigotry. 
Mr. Cozzens has placed a “Restricted” sign on 
human decency. Most moral qualities that we 
respect are unmistakably marked as possessed 
by “White Protestants Only.” 

In the New England community the author 
describes, the alien intruder—the Irish Catholic 
politician or the Jewish lawyer—represents a 
decline from the standards of the rock-ribbed 
coast. Even the blue-bloods may falter, but 
whatever frailties of the flesh or spirit may afflict 
such individual characters, they are free from 
the meannesses and vulgarities of the lesser 
breeds. The picture is deliberate and the author 
is well aware of the charges that will be made. 
He provides his own rebuttal. The sardonic 


Julius Penrose, who is also wise and all-eompre- 
hending, answers the possible imputation of 
“prejudice” in this way: “Perhaps I should not 
glance at Mr. Brophy’s religion [Catholic]. First, 
prejudice is in itself held censurable, an eyil 
thing. So I’m anti-Catholic, am I? Still, in 
passing, I'll confess I wonder, as one of them, 
why the only people who may be found fault 
with, and spoken ill of, are those of white, Prot- 
estant, and more or less Nordic extraction. .., 
Not only may each bumptious Catholic freely 
rate and abuse me if I reflect the least on his 
faith; but each self-pitying Jew, each sulking 
Negro, need only holler that he’s caught me not 
loving him as much as he loves himself, and a 
rabble of professional friends of man, social 
worker liberals, and practitioners of universal 
brotherhood—the whole national horde of nuts 
and queers will come at a run to hang me by the 
neck until I learn to love.” 

This statement may, I think, not unfairly be 
described as the Cozzens manifesto on the sub- 
ject, and it speaks for itself. Mr. Julius Penrose 
has asserted the right of every free-born Amer- 
ican to bestow his affections as he pleases, and 
one can hear the red-blooded applause for this 
Declaration of Independence. However, the 
issue is not the Penrose failure to love. The 
groups who do not qualify as “one of them” 
could bear to be unloved as long as the Pen- 
rose emotional state remained a private matter 
affecting only the Penrose heart and liver. But 
they know that they will be involved, that con- 
crete results, ranging from the trivial to the 
terrible, will flow from the Penrose distaste. 
Penrose will do something about it: that is why 
they must “holler.” 

What does Mr. Cozzens do with his Jewish 
characters, minor figures but significant by way 
of contrast, in By Love Possessed? He creates 
figures which can only be described as banal 
anti-Semitic stereotypes because their author 
never lets you forget their ethnic origin; their 
defects are racial, just as the virtues of the white 
Protestants are quarried from New England 
granite, though their weaknesses partake of 
fallible human nature. 

Eliot Woolf, of the New York Bar, the con- 
verted Jew who announces that he is an Epis- 
copalian after old Noah Tuttle has accused him 
of a “typical Jew-lawyer trick,” might be dis- 
missed as a credible, if unsavory, specimen. But 
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the author won’t let it go at that. Arthur Win- 
ner, the hero of the novel, watching Woolf’s 
face in the mirror, and observing his depreca- 
tory, ingratiating smile, meditates: “Was some- 
thing there of the patient shrug, something of 
the bated breath and whispering humbleness? 
Were you right or wrong, were you fair or un- 
fair, to guess the kept account? Had you been 
warned? Did you forget at your peril the an- 
cient grudge that might be fed if Mr. Woolf 
could catch you once upon the hip?” 


THE second Jewish character, Dave Weintraub, 

is not quite such a baleful synthesis of Shylock 
and Uriah Heep. He, too, is a New England 
lawyer; but with a difference. The Weintraub 
office has plenty of clients, and ambitious, young 
lawyers are grateful to get an opening there. 
Dave never does anything outright dishonest. He 
is always within the law: “Yes, search all you 
liked, you wouldn’t uncover a scrap of evidence 
to substantiate accusations of irregularity against 
Dave. The office was wide open to any and all; 
look all you liked! If, looking in, you happened 
to see a Garret Hughes, attentive to his duties, 
earnestly at work on cases of Dave’s, could you 
help it if you jumped to favorable conclusions?” 

And what are the “favorable conclusions”? 
Namely, if a nice Christian boy of impeccable 
New England stock is working for the Wein- 
traub firm, the canons of decency are probably 
upheld. Dave, of course, with characteristic 
shrewdness, is pandering to this notion. He has 
hired Garret Hughes not because of the lad’s 
legal abilities or training: “In blunt terms... . 
Garret had one qualification in not being 
Jewish.” 

However, you can’t fool Garret: he is the 
genuine article conceived on Plymouth Rock 
and equipped with a “fastidious” nose. Though 
he is doing well financially with Dave and suc- 
cess beckons, he begins to detect “‘a slight odor 
—not by any means—a fetor like that of steal- 
ing or forswearing; only, unventilated, never 
quite filtered away, passing faint whiffs of slick 
practise.” Despite the profitable nature of his 
job, the honorable Garret decides to join a less 
lucrative but more strictly ethical outfit where 
the staid New England decencies prevail. 

Has this reviewer an unduly sensitive Semitic 
nose if she detects a familiar odor, not so slight, 
perhaps even a ‘“‘fetor” in all this? True, an 
amicus curiae might object that old Noah Tuttle, 
the arch-example of probity, the reverse of 
trickery and underhandedness, is, at the close of 
the book, discovered in a misappropriation of 
funds, just as the respectable Arthur Winner 
admits to sexual lapses, but in each of these cases 
the slip is a part of the person—not the person. 
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It is a fall from grace, compassionately under- 
stood, not congenital gracelessness. The reader’s 
sympathies are aroused for poor old Noah who 
juggled funds not for his own gain but to help 
others, who robbed Peter to help Paul; but who 
can endure the contemptible Messrs. Woolf and 
Weintraub? 

The hostile Jewish caricature is no novelty in 
modern American fiction. Edith Wharton, a 
much finer novelist than Cozzens, did her bit 
in the superb House of Mirth. The degree of 
Edith Wharton’s innocence in this regard can be 
measured from her tribute to Fitzgerald upon 
the appearance of The Great Gatsby. She chose 
for special praise Fitzgerald’s portrait of what 
she called the “‘perfect Jew”—the Jew in ques- 
tion was, naturally, a fair sample of the scum 
of the earth. 


[F we look for balm to another novel on the 

best-seller lists (considerably lower down), we 
discover Remember Me To God, which has in- 
herited the mantle of Marjorie Morningstar as 
a study of contemporary American Jewry. Here 
the Jewish characters are not peripheral but cen- 
tral. And we find not the routine stereotype 
of the slick Jewish operator, as routine as the 
mediaeval stereotype of the ritual killer, but a 
genuine attempt to delineate a young American 
Jew: model—the present. 

Richard Amsterdam, the hero, is also a New 
Englander—third generation, in fact. The fam- 
ily lives in a Boston suburb; the father, like the 
Cozzens gentry, is a lawyer. Unlike them he is 
a self-made man and a part-time judge. His 
idealism and probity, if not manners, need bring 
no blush to the daintiest New England coun- 
tenance. The son, however, has only one ambi- 
tion—to get clear of his Jewish heritage. 

We are shown Richard—and other Jewish 
undergraduates—at Harvard. One should note 
that Richard’s problem is no longer how to get 
into Harvard, how to defeat a silent quota sys- 
tem, as in the not-too-remote past. Richard 
takes it for granted that he will be accepted by 
a good college, and this assumption may be 
viewed as a gauge of the American Jew’s con- 
tinuing integration into the fabric of American 
life. But Richard is eaten up with discontent. 
He is indifferent to academic success; he lacks 
the proverbial intellectual zeal of the Jewish 
student eager to make good; he has only one 
consuming desire—to be accepted socially by 
the local Brahmins, to join the exclusive clubs 
which do not admit Jews. Unless the higher 
caste admits him, he is a pariah in his own eyes. 
To escape the role of Jewish pariah he is eager 
to marry a Christian girl and is ready to become 
converted. 
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How Richard is thwarted in both designs is 
of no particular interest. The series of credible 
incidents and incredible disasters which prevent 
the marriage and the conversion do not answer 
the central question which has been truthfully 
posed. Through a number of misadventures 
Richard has been temporarily deflected from his 
course, but he has not been changed. For this 
reason the deus ex machina—or perhaps in this 
case non-deus-solution—constitutes the novel’s 
fatal weakness. 


But whatever the literary deficiencies of Re- 
member Me to God may be, the author has suc- 
ceeded in bringing a real issue sharply into focus. 
The trouble with Richard is not that he wants 
to get into Harvard’s exclusive “Hasty Pudding” 
society, but that he does not know why he should 
remain a Jew. He has no religious, cultural, or 
nationalist attachment to Judaism. Why then 
should he suffer any disabilities in its behalf? 


Adam, Richard’s father, baffled by his son’s 
rationalist arguments, exclaims despairingly: 
“I’m sure it wasn’t God’s purpose that the Jews 
should come to a democratic country, just so 
they could fade out.” This baffled outcry does 
not impress Richard. He has probably taken 
a course in psychology and is familiar with its 
lingo: “I’m sick and tired of being a split per- 
sonality all my life, and that’s the main reason 
why I want to convert.” Richard is tired of 
living “in a majority culture and taking ad- 
vantage of it, and trying at the same time to 
pretend that I belong to a special, little different 
group.” 

The rabbi, arguing with Richard, can touch 
no chord of genuine religious conviction; he 
finally appeals to the memory of a great past: 
““We remain like royalty a living legend.” Rich- 
ard won’t champ this corn: “Well, that’s where 
I abdicate. That’s what I rebel against. I don’t 
want to be anybody’s legend. . . . The trouble 
with you guys is that you want me to act your 
fairy-tale. You don’t believe in it yourself... .” 


Perhaps the most telling point is made by the 
Christian minister who understands clearly that 
Richard’s desire for conversion is not prompted 
by true faith: “I’m trying to bring people to 
Christ, not to Beacon Hill.” 

Richard Amsterdam is no caricature like the 
Cozzen’s Episcopalian Woolf. Though he is by 
no means a representative young American Jew 
—conversion among American Jews is statistical- 
ly rare—his dilemma is both authentic and rep- 
resentative. “What makes me a Jew?” is a ques- 
tion too often asked in defiance as well as curi- 
osity. When Richard, like every other Harvard 
boy, reads the great, new American novel, By 
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Love Possessed, he may, remembering his own 
father, be a shade dubious about the authenticity 
of Weintraub-Woolf, but, being what he is, the 
gratuitous malice of the delineation will only 
increase his desire to scurry away. 


The nastiness of the Cozzens creations casts 
light upon the mentality of their author; the 
shabbiness of the Richard Amsterdams calls at. 
tention to the threadbare character of much of 
the inner life of American Jewry—its lack of 
Jewish content. The emptiness within, the 
spectre, never wholly exorcised, lurking without, 
are parts of the picture. Fortunately, they are 
not the whole picture and there would be con- 
siderable disagreement as to how large either fac- 
tor should loom in the total image of American 
Jewish life. Of the two, the emptiness within 
is the more disquieting. One can always “holler” 
about a Cozzens, but to what still, small voice 
will the Richards hearken? 
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Star of David and Rising Sun 


by Hyman Kublin 


in INADEQUACIES of studies of Jewish history 
and problems in Asia are well revealed in 
the case of Japan. The Jew has not been present 
in that land with the chronological duration and 
continuity that characterizes his history in other 
Oriental countries, but he is in some ways a far 
more familiar personage to the Japanese than 
to all other Asian peoples outside the Islamic 
areas of the Middle East. Though Jewish com- 
munities endured for many centuries in China, 
India, and central Asia, they did not, in view 
of their isolated nature, make for more than a 
purely local acquaintance with Jewish faith 
and culture. In Japan, though awareness of the 
existence of the Jew has been of far more recent 
origin, it has been considerably more widespread. 
Being one of the most literate people in the 
world and enjoying relatively modern systems 
of communication, the Japanese has been un- 
able in recent times to avoid at least an intel- 
lectual confrontation with Jews and Judaism. 

Japanese knowledge of the Jew, however it 
may be defined, is perhaps no older than modern 
Japan itself. There have been, to be sure, nu- 
merous attempts by amateur scholars to reveal 
afinities between the ancient Japanese and the 
children of Israel. Yet, it is as fanciful to seek 
the ancestors of the Japanese in one of the “lost 
tribes of Israel” as it is vain to search for the 
“bones of Moses” in the mountainous islands 
of Nippon. On historical, ethnological and phil- 
ological grounds these pseudo-scholarly fili- 
busters may be dismissed as nonsensical. As far 
as may be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
reputable scholarship, the descendants of the 
Israelites probably did not set foot in Japan 
until after the opening of that country to 
international relations in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

With the establishment of foreign commerce 
after Commodore Matthew Perry’s naval ex- 
pedition of 1853-54, Jews and Judaism were 
able to enter Japan. The representative of 
the Jew was from the outset to be the busi- 
nessman and trader who, with other merchants 
from Asia, Europe, and America, sought busi- 
hess opportunities in the newly established 
treaty ports. These Jews, constituting but a 
mere fraction of the foreign community in 
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Japan, were, like most aliens, restricted in 
their movements and activities to such cities 
as Yokohama, Kobe, and Nagasaki. Never seri- 
ously attempting to provide the Japanese with 
a knowledge of their faith, their influence, as 
Jews, upon Japan was inconsequential. 

Infinitely more important than the Jewish 
merchant as a transmitter and interpreter of 
Judaism to the Japanese was the Christian mis- 
sionary. Following the political revolution of 
1868, as a result of which Japan set forth on 
the path of modernization, Christian mission- 
aries, both Catholic and Protestant, hastened 
to exploit the new and seemingly fertile spiritual 
fields in the East. These determined and dedi- 
cated men and women were, while making but 
few conversions, to exert an extremely heavy 
cultural impact upon Japanese life. It may be 
added that these bearers of the Christian gospel 
were to be primary interpreters of Japan to 
the West. 

Insofar as the introduction of Judaism to the 
Japanese is concerned, the major contribution 
made by the Christian missionaries of the Meiji 
Period (1868-1912) was the translation of the 
Bible. Hesitating to entrust this fundamental 
task solely to Japanese converts, Protestant 
missionaries had no alternative but to participate 
directly in the enterprise. Translation of the 
Old and New Testaments was, accordingly, 
undertaken by a joint committee of Americans 
and Japanese. Work on the Old Testament was 
begun in 1876 and completed in 1887; a trans- 
lation of the New Testament had been pub- 
lished three years earlier. The Old Testament 
in various editions has, thus, been available to 
the Japanese for at least three or four genera- 
tions. It is a fair conclusion, however, that its 
readers have largely been Christians and the 
highly educated. 

The purpose of the Christian missionary in 
translating the Old Testament into Japanese 
was doubtless to facilitate his own proselytizing 
work. For the missionary in Japan the Jew 
appears to have been of direct interest as the 
Hebrew or Israelite of antiquity, as the people 
from whose midst the founder of his own faith 
had emerged. For the Jew of the Christian era 
the missionary had little concern. Study of 
Jewish history and life during post-biblical times 
was, for all practical purposes, absent from the 
curriculum of the denominational schools. In 
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the secular institutions of higher learning, in- 
terest in the subject was totally absent for many 
years. 


HAT IMAGE, if any, of the Jew and what 

knowledge of Judaism were possessed by 
Japanese, other than those who circulated with- 
in the sphere of Christian missionary activity, 
is impossible to say precisely. There is little 
doubt, however, that the Japanese intellectual 
who delved into western literature, either in 
the original languages or in translations, could 
not have avoided encounter with the Jew. 
Nevertheless, sympathy for and prejudice against 
the Jew, which might have been inspired by 
western literary portraits, were apparently not 
deeply instilled among the Japanese before 
World War I. Even the words “Jew” and “‘Ju- 
daism” rarely appear either in the scholarly or 
popular literature of the times. 

It was the turbulent events accompanying the 
close of World War I that were finally to 
awaken an interest in things Jewish amongst 
the Japanese. With the outbreak of the Russian 
revolution in 1917 and the spread of violence 
throughout the tsarist empire, tens of thous- 
ands of Russians, including Jews, sought to 
escape the excesses of their countrymen by 
flight abroad. Many of the uprooted were to 
embark on the long and hazardous trek across 
Siberia, hoping to find in Manchuria, China, 
and Japan a haven from the revolutionaries. 
Considerable numbers of the Jews among these 
refugees were to find sanctuary in Harbin, Ti- 
entsin, Shanghai, and Yokohama and were, at 
a later time, to be evacuated through the efforts 
of Hiss to new and permanent homes in other 
parts of the world. Others were, unfortunately, 
never able to complete their flight but, sucked 
into the maelstrom of politics and war, van- 
ished from the sight of mankind. 


The collapse of the Russian war effort against 
Germany and the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
brought about by the outbreak and spread of 
the revolution, was by the summer of 1918 to 
prompt the dispatch of Allied troops to Russia 
and Siberia. Whatever other motives the Japa- 
nese government may have had in participating 
in the Allied interventionist projects, it is clear 
that it hoped to profit from the political con- 
fusion in eastern Siberia by the annexation of 
Russian territory. While the western Allied 
powers dispatched at most but token military 
forces, the Japanese Army poured some seventy- 
five thousand troops onto the continent. Thus, 
the Japanese Army and the Japanese people were 
to come, directly or indirectly, into contact 
with the Russian revolution and with all the 
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ideological hatreds spawned by that tremendoy 
social upheaval. 


The meeting of Japanese soldiers and Russian 
emigrés in Siberia and Manchuria as well as th 
appearance of Jewish refugees in the metro. 
politan centers of Japan were not long in ex. 
citing the intellectual and political curiosity of 
the Japanese. Within a few years numeroy 
writings concerned with the Jew, his history, 
and his religion were to be published in Japan 
as scholars and journalists attempted to plug 
one of the many gaps in their knowledge of 
other peoples. By about 1927 bibliographical 
studies conducted by Japanese researchers were 
to reveal more than one hundred and twenty. 
five books and periodical items relating to the 
Jews. Although this production during the 
decade following the Russian Revolution wa 
insignificant in comparison with the output 
of Europe and America, is must not be for- 
gotten that almost nothing on the subject had 
been published in Japan before this time. 


APANESE writings on the Jews during the 
decade of the 1920’s may be classified in 
several distinct categories. Of especial impor- 
tance are those works, unfortunately too few 
in number, which are of a basically informative 
nature. These studies are understandably deri- 
vative and of varying worth, being based upon 
whatever western-language works happened 
to be available to the author. Frequently ob- 
jective and sympathetic, these books and articles 
provided readers with sketches of Jewish history, 
beliefs, customs, and literature. Articles of a 
similar nature were also inserted in Japanese 
encyclopaedias and in standard reference works. 
As unequal in value as were the portraits and 
sketches of the Jews drawn by Japanese writers 
in the post World War I decade were the occa- 
sional translations of western studies. Such work 
had actually been inaugurated as early as 1915 
with the translation of A. Ruppin’s Die Juden 
der Gegenwart (1912). The few post-war trans- 
lations, however, being usually the product of 
Japanese Christian theologians, continued to 
reveal their own limited interest in the biblical 
era of Jewish history. Perhaps the most widely 
read of their translatons was F. Ottley’s A Short 
History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period 
(1901), which appeared in 1924. Popular also 
was Takase Toshiro’s Yudaya Shinwa (Myths 
of the Jews). Composed of free translations 
from the Old Testament and from Josephus 
Antiquities of the Jews, it was published in 1919. 
For many years these three works were to be 
standard fare for Japanese interested in Jewish 
affairs. 
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A third type of Japanese literature about the 
Jews was related, directly and indirectly, to anti- 
Semitism, which had been introduced into Japan 
in the wake of the Bolshevik Revolution. The 
early Japanese hucksters of hatred were usually 
individuals who had been associated in one ca- 
pacity or another with the military forces de- 
ployed in Siberia and Manchuria. As a conse- 
quence of their political relationship with White 
Russian refugees and adventurers, who had little 
hesitation in averring that the Bolshevik seizure 
of power was the climax of a “Jewish con- 
spiracy,” these gullible Japanese were impreg- 
nated with the seeds of anti-Semitism. Like 
their counterparts in other countries of the 
world, these pioneer anti-Semites in Japan re- 
fused to perceive what was so obvious, namely, 
that conspicuous amongst those who fled in 
horror before the anti-religious Bolsheviks were 
Jews. 


T THE outset and for many years thereafter 

Japanese anti-Semites sought unflaggingly 
to expose the “‘Jewish Peril.” In essence, this 
meant constant and slavish repetition of canards 
drawn from the copious western literature of 
bias and hatred. In the same way that anti- 
Semites in Europe and America sought to link 
the Jews of many lands with conspiratorial re- 
volutionary organizations, the Japanese purvey- 
ors of the doctrines of bigotry were to plunge 
into a campaign of reckless accusation. The 
international humanitarian society of Freemasons 
was particularly to be singled out for outrageous 
attack, being charged with a record of “Jewish 
inspired” subversion and revolution unparalleled 
in the history of mankind. In every major 
change in government from the revolt of the 
American colonists against English rule to the 
downfall of imperial monarchies during and 
after World War I, Japanese anti-Semites were 
able to see the unfolding of a frightful con- 
spiracy against the world. The ultimate ob- 
jective of this alleged Jewish plot, it was hys- 
terically maintained, was the reduction of man 
to a Jewish yoke. 

Anti-Semitism in many parts of the world 
has been traced to religious bigotry, racial an- 
tagonism, and economic rivalry. In the case 
of Japanese anti-Semitism, however, none of 
these factors, individually or collectively, pro- 
vides a satisfactory explanation. With few ex- 
ceptions the lengthy history of religion in Japan 
is devoid of doctrinal bigotry. As for racial 
antagonism, Japanese resentments have been di- 
rected against the undifferentiated westerner 
or foreigner. And insofar as economic rivalry 
is concerned, Jews have never been significantly 
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involved in business and commerical relations 
with the Japanese. If, consequently, Japanese 
anti-Semitism was limited in the means to ex- 
cite passions and emotions, its utterly simplistic 
message made it all the more potentially dan- 
gerous. 

The shrill cry of warning against “Jewish 
conspiracies and revolutionary plots,” raised re- 
peatedly during the decade of the 1920’s, pro- 
vides the keynote for an understanding of 
Japanese anti-Semitism. It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the Japanese campaign 
against the Jews was primarily political in nature 
and, as such, may be designated a sub-species 
of Japanese ultra-nationalism. The béte-noire 
of Japanese anti-Semites was in all probability 
not the Jew, in whom the overwhelming number 
of Japanese were manifestly not interested, but 
rather the revolutionary of any kind of political 
color. The Jew, it would seem, provided at 
best a convenient caricature of these seditious 
beings, one which could in all its ominousness 
be used to arouse the dread of the populace at 
large. 

Had revolution been confined to Europe, anti- 
Semitism would perhaps not have appeared 
in Japan when it did. With the collapse of the 
Chinese and tsarist empires within a period of 
six years, however, a “lunatic fringe” in Japan 
was able to view the coincidence as conspiracy. 
into the East, to the very outposts of the Japanese 
Empire itself, it seemed to political neurotics 
that the tales of the “Jewish Peril” circulated 
by White Russians in Siberia and Manchuria 
were as truthful as they were terrifying. When 
great empires like the Russians, Chinese, Austro- 
Hungarian, and Turkish had revealed their help- 
lessness before Jewish intrigue, was it not time, 
anti-Semites asked, for the Land of the Rising 
Sun to look to its political defenses? 

In the fostering of the fears of the Japanese 
anti-Semites in the post World War I era what 
was doubtless of far greater importance than 
the international was the domestic situation. 
In Japan, as in many other countries, the con- 
clusion of the war in Europe was followed by 
broad social unrest and clamor for change. 
Trade-unions, socialist parties, and Communist 
groups were hurriedly organized, while move- 
ments of students, peasants, and depressed classes 
added greatly to the nationwide social ferment. 
If conservatives in general were disturbed by 
these popular movements, they nevertheless re- 
mained confident of their ability to keep the 
situation in hand. Anti-Semites, however, saw 
in the social disquiet the manipulations of a 
master hand. When they raised the cry of “‘Jew- 
ish Peril,’ they thus brought under attack a 
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people unknown to most Japanese and, simul- 
taneously, sought to throw a cloud of suspicion 
over the entire social movement. 


[™ wound be a mistake to assume that the 

poisonous accusations raised by anti-Semites 
in Japan during the “liberal twenties’ went un- 
answered. Scholars and intellectuals, who were 
then engaged in a valiant effort to foster democ- 
racy and bona fide parliamentary government, 
were not blind to the implications of the in- 
vidious assaults upon the Jews. It would prob- 
ably be too much to say that these earliest de- 
fenders of Jews were interested in the Jews per 
se. It would, on the other hand, be safe to con- 
clude that they possessed in common a devotion 
to truth. Being, on the whole, well-educated 
and cultured men, cosmopolitan in outlook, and 
humanistic in bent, they quickly recognized 
the gross falsity of the new propaganda. More 
importantly, they understood that their own 
efforts to modify the prevailing social order 
along liberal and democratic lines would be seri- 
ously undermined if social change could be tied 
through fabrication to a non-existent subversive 
movement. Thus, they rose nobly to the chal- 
lenge. 

Some of the finest scholars and intellectuals 
of modern Japan, whose lives and careers were 
dedicated to the social and political liberalization 
of their country, participated in the counter- 
attack upon the anti-Semitism of the ’twenties. 
An early leader of those Japanese who sought 
to advance the cause of truth and freedom was 
Tokyo University’s Professor Yoshino Sakuzo, 
as staunch a pillar of liberalism and academic 
integrity as the modern world has ever known. 
It was Professor Yoshino who, in a long article 
in the widely read national journal, the Central 
Review, sounded the tocsin against anti-Semitism 
in June, 1921. Mention should also be made 
of the writings of the late Professor Kemuyama 
Sentaro of Waseda University, one of the out- 
standing historians of his times, as well as of 
Mitsugawa Kametaro, prominent discussant of 
international affairs. A considerable public stir 
was aroused, moreover, when Ebina Donjo and 
Uchimura Kanzo, two of the greatest Christian 
churchmen of Japan, spoke of the Jewish people 
and their contributions to civilization in the 
most glowing terms. To these courageous men 
a debt of lasting gratitude is long overdue in 
acknowledgement. 

It is understandably difficult to measure the 
degree of success achieved by Japan’s pioneer 
anti-defamationists. What does seem evident, 
however, is that their defense of the Jews against 
scurrilous attack was, ironically enough, very 
frequently a mixed blessing. As enlightened con- 
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servatives, liberals, democrats, or Christians, the 
advocates of historical truth were not them- 
selves above political suspicion. Thus, Professor 
Yoshino’s fight for democracy was to win for 
him both crescendos of praise as well as merci- 
less barrages of political attack and vilification 
which did not cease even after his death in 1933. 
Sympathy and support meant at times, accord- 
ingly, the “kiss of death” for the innocent vic- 
tims of anti-Semitic distortions. 


F JUDGMENT is drawn from the volume of 

literature which appeared, the disputes and 
debates over the “Jewish Peril” apparently waned 
sharply with the onset of the Great Depression. 
With the curbing of the domestic radical move- 
ments, with the ebbing of the international tide 
of Bolshevism, and with the concentration of 
attention upon the elemental problems of live- 
lihood, interest in the Jews rapidly melted away. 
In international affairs the Japanese as a whole 
were concerned with such problems as rising 
tariff barriers and, more particularly, with de- 
velopments in Manchuria, where the Japanese 
Army in defiance of its own home government 
and world opinion alike launched a whirlwind 
campaign of conquest in September, 1931. In 
Japan itself the revelation of conspiracies by 
ultra-nationalistic political and military gangs 
against the “bureaucratic-plutocratic” govern- 
ment provided a crushing refutation of the 
previously alleged source of sedition against the 
established order in Japan. All these events, it 
may be surmised, temporarily threw Japanese 
anti-Semites into confusion and deprived them 
of a considerable portion of their clientele. 


The march of Japanese militarism in Asia and 
the spread of Fascism in Europe soon, however, 
brought about a resurgence of anti-Semitism in 
Japan. With the conclusion of the anti-Comin- 
tern Pact with Germany in 1936 and with the 
outbreak of the “China Incident” in 1937, Jap- 
anese anti-Semites once again reared their heads. 
Contrary to common belief, this newest phase 
in Japanese anti-Semitism was not solely in- 
spired by Hitlerian racism, for the seeds of 
bigotry had long since been planted. But there 
can be little doubt that the example of Naziism 
furnished both stimulus and encouragement to 
organized movements of hatred against the Jews. 

Like the vicious propaganda disseminated dur- 
ing the “liberal ’twenties,’ the objective of 
Japanese anti-Semites in the later era of their 
activity was to reveal the existence of organized 
conspiracies against the Japanese state and peo- 
ple. But inasmuch as political conditions had 
drastically changed, the anti-Jewish campaigns 
in the years immediately before and after Pearl 
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Harbor were infinitely more far-reaching. How- 
ever governments in Japan from 1919 to 1931 
be appraised, it is clear that they were, on the 
whole, devoted to peace and that they sub- 
scribed to the prevailing standards of inter- 
national morality. As often as not, consequent- 
ly, Japanese anti-Semites found themselves in 
conflict with the policies pursued by their own 
government. But when after 1936 Japan em- 
barked upon a campaign of conquest and war, 
anti-Semites were usually able to agree with the 
actions and policies of the state. Under these 
circumstances, it was not difficult for the anti- 
Jewish hate-mongers in Japan to support the ex- 
pansionist programs of the government and, 
conversely, for the Japanese government to lend 
sporadic aid and encouragement to the propo- 
nents of anti-Semitism. 

What sharply differentiates the activities of 
the earlier and later anti-Semitic campaigns in 
Japan is the element of organization. Their 
common purpose notwithstanding, the anti- 
Semites of the ’twenties were a motley crowd 
of political bigots who frequently acted inde- 
pendently one of the other. Cooperation ap- 
parently did not extend much beyond the hold- 
ing of joint meetings, the mutual reading of 
tracts of prejudice, and the exchange of ful- 
some praise. The anti-Semites of the Great 
Pacific War period were in many instances, 
however, tightly knit groups carrying on their 
“crusades” from both public and private “re- 
search centers.” Prominent among these anti- 
Semitic organizations was the Kokusai Seikei 
Gakkai (Society for the Study of International 
Political and Economic Affairs), which not only 
sponsored the preparation and publication of 
numerous anti-Semitic books: it also issued 
regularly the monthly journal, Yudaya Kenkyu 
(Studies of the Jews). As the principle organ 
of Japanese anti-Semitism, Yudaya Kenkyu, 
which first appeared in May, 1941, and con- 
tinued its operations until late in the war, pub- 
lished a spate of “original” studies by Japanese 
anti-Semites. It served, furthermore, as an out- 
let for foreign (usually Nazi) contributors 
and provided bibliographical information for 
veterans of and converts to the cause of bigotry. 


WuaTt Is cause for distress, when one considers 

the great volume of anti-Semitic books, 
periodical items, brochures, and translations from 
western literature which appeared during the 
war years in Japan, is that their message was 
not refuted. Many of the great fighters for 
truth of the ’twenties had passed away, while 
their disciples and supporters elected to remain 
silent in the face of mounting militarism and 
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ultra-nationalism. Only rarely—and only before 
December 7, 1941—did there appear a Professor 
Sugawara Ken or a Professor Kobayashi Masayu- 
ki, who possessed the intellectual and moral 
courage to write objectively about Jewish his- 
tory. The consequences are disturbingly evident 
to this very day. A considerable portion of the 
anti-Semitic trash published during the war was 
unfortunately to escape the conflagrations jn 
the months before final surrender and may still 
be found with little difficulty in the many 
second-hand book marts of Japan. 

In view of the substantial outpouring of anti- 
Semitic literature in the Japan of ten and twenty 
years ago, it may be well to ask how Japanese 
treatment of Jews was affected. During the 
1920’s this question would have been completely 
meaningless, save for the very brief period im- 
mediately after the close of World War I. Other 
considerations aside, there had been simply too 
few Jews physically present in Japan and, despite 
the “descriptions” drawn by anti-Semites, no 
Japanese could have hoped to recognize a Jew. 
As Mitsugawa Kametaro waggishly remarked in 
his book, The Fallacies of the Jewish Peril, to 
the Japanese eye all westerners, Jew and non- 
Jew alike, looked the same. It was not enough, 
he roguishly added, to state that circumcision 
was the mark of the male Jew; what was also 
needed was an infallible scheme to expose the 
sensitive secret! 

After the Manchurian “incident” of 1931 
and, especially, after the China “incident” of 
1937 and the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
greater numbers of Jews than ever before were 
to be drawn into the military-political orbit of 
Japan. The conquest of Manchuria was to 
bring thousands of Jewish refugees from the 
Russian Revolution under Japanese political con- 
trol. Many others were to come under Japanese 
authority when the great coastal cities of China 
succumbed to Japanese arms between 1937 and 
1942. With the capture of Tientsin, Shanghai, 
and Hong Kong, moreover, some Jews of Middle 
Eastern origin as well as many refugees from 
German and Austrian Naziism were to be sub- 
jected to Japanese domination. 

Fortunately, the Jews in Japan and Jap- 
anese-occupied areas were able to survive 
the war. It would seem that, for all the 
atrocities he committed and for all the 
barbarity he was capable of perpetrating, the 
Japanese military officer rarely acquired the 
dimensions of the Nazi murderer. What ex- 
cesses he permitted or condoned against prisoners 
of war or against conquered peoples were usually 
spontaneous in nature and were never part of 
a diabolic program aimed at the mass extermina- 
tion of human beings. Convinced as he may have 
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heen of the superiority of his nationalistic values, 
he did not, like the Nazi, believe that the proof 
had to be provided through the wholesale liq- 
yidation of other races and nations. In con- 
quered territories the Japanese military erected 
no factories for the mass production of death. 
And although Japanese prisoner-of-war and- 
civilian internment camps did not provide the 
comforts to be found in similar American estab- 
jshments, they were a far cry from the human 
butcheries constructed by the Nazis at Oswie- 
cim, Dachau, and Buchenwald. 


Available evidence seems to indicate quite 
clearly that Jews who passed the war-time years 
within the Japanese Empire were not maltreated 
because of their religious faith. Restrictions 
imposed usually stemmed from “military re- 
quirements” and not from bigotry. In the well- 
known internment camp at Shanghai, where 
great numbers of Jews were to be confined dur- 
ing World War II, Japanese policy was only 
nominally discriminatory. Military authorities 
in command of the camp were mainly concerned 
with observance of regulations by the internees. 
Otherwise, the Jews in confinement were per- 
mitted to engage in their religious devotions, to 
conduct their schools, to publish papers, and 
to practice their customs as best they could. 
In Japan treatment of Jews was perhaps even 
milder than in China, no more than a perfunc- 
tory police supervision being established. The 
sufferings of Jews in Japan during the war 
were apparently no greater than those experi- 
enced by the great mass of the Japanese people 
themselves. ~ 


Avruoucu further study of this problem is 

clearly necessary, the obvious contradiction 
between the government tolerated and supported 
anti-Semitic activities of Japanese during World 
War II and the refusal of the authorities 
to engage in campaigns of mass persecution 
is not as puzzling as it may seem. From the 
evidence that is at hand it would seem that 
anti-Semitism was never adopted as a primary 
or high-level policy of the Japanese govern- 
ment. The anti-Jewish activities that were 
permitted and, at times, encouraged by Japanese 
political and military leaders were probably 
never more than lukewarm gestures of rapport 
with their never seriously trusted Nazi allies. 
Deadly earnest as the Japanese anti-Semite some- 
times was, moreover, he was almost never the 
agent responsible for the implementation of 
his bias. And even when he was—granting the 
devil his due—he was usually an advocate of 
Proscription and never a proponent of genocide. 

With the surrender of Japan and the in- 
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auguration of the Allied Occupation, a new era 
was to be opened in the history of the Land of 
the Rising Sun. In the wake of defeat a tre- 
mendous philosophical and spiritual void soon 
became evident as thousands of Japanese hastily 
rejected the national policies and principles 
which had led to unprecedented disaster. Along 
with the grim and daily quest for food began 
a search for new values and faiths, At few times 
in the history of modern Japan have the religious 
and philosophical systems of mankind received 
so broad and deep scrutiny and study as during 
these years of individual and national distress. 
Under these circumstances, Jews and Judaism 
were to receive a wider hearing than ever before. 


Because of awakened interest and because of 
the paucity of literature on the subject, Jap- 
anese scholars have since 1945 written a small 
number of books on the history of the Jews. 
Since almost all of these authors have been 
Christian theologians and laymen, it is not sur- 
prising that their works have, as during the 
earliest years, reflected their primary interest 
in the history and achievements of ancient Israel. 
Excellent and praiseworthy as the purposes of 
these accounts of the Israelites and Hebrews 
are, all of these books suffer from a common 
limitation. Examination of the works in question 
quickly reveals that the authors have not been 
able to take advantage of the extremely rich 
post-war contributions of western specialists. 
Thus, of the more than forty western-language 
studies listed in one of these histories, which 
enjoyed four printings between 1949 and 1954, 
only six of the volumes cited were published 
after 1930 and only three after 1945. 

The inadequacy of sound and full histories and 
the extremely haphazard nature of translating 
selections have manifestly made it difficult for 
Japanese to acquire a discriminate knowledge 
of things Jewish during the post-war period. 
Misunderstanding of the Jews and of Judaism 
clearly persists but it stems overwhelmingly 
from the innocence of ignorance and not from 
sheer malice. When one of the most widely 
used Japanese-English dictionaries defines “‘kan- 
sho” in language that elsewhere could only be 
construed as being anti-Semitic, there is really no 
invidious intent. If Japanese writers occasion- 
ally use the word “Jew” in the manner of 
American and European hate-mongers, there 
is reason to believe they are being “‘smart” rather 
than malicious. But, unless some systematic 
corrective action is taken, it may well be an- 
ticipated that gross misinformation and actual 
canards about the Jews will continue to circulate 
among unwary Japanese. 

The writer recalls an incident, in a somewhat 
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lighter vein, which reveals in a flattering way 
the reaction of a Japanese suddenly confronted 
with a conflict between “knowledge” and per- 
sonal experience. In order to protect the privacy 
of our conversation before our English-speaking 
Japanese maid, my wife and I usually spoke 
in Yiddish. Tomiko waited for an opportune 
moment to ask me, “What language is it that 
you sometimes speak with Okusama (Your 
Honorable Wife) ?” 

“Yiddish.” 

“Nani? What’s Yiddish?” 

“A language spoken by some Jews.” 

“Oh! I have heard about the Jews. They are 
very wise and...” 

“And what?” 

“And very rich.” 

“If you only knew,” I sighed to myself. And 
to Tomiko, “Isn’t it possible that I am very 
wise and very rich because I am an American?” 

“As an American, Sensei (Venerable Teach- 
er),” Tomiko replied softly, “it is only certain 
that you would be very rich.” 

The stock characterization of Jews—and 
Americans—evident in Tomiko’s remarks sums 
up the nature of the problem in present-day 
Japan. If illusions about the Jews are not to 
become entrenched in the minds of the Jap- 
anese, accurate information must be widely 
disseminated. The primary responsibility for 
this project of enlightenment must, moreover, 
devolve upon the western Jew since, with per- 
haps the exception of Professor Masayuki Ko- 
bayashi of Waseda University, Japanese scholars 
and intellectuals are unable to bring to bear 
the virtues of the specialist. Not to be ignored, 
however, is the fact that the Japanese are peerless 
as translators. Given sufficient financial and 
technical assistance, it is very likely that Jap- 
anese scholars may be able to rectify one of 
the glaring omissions in their vast literature 
of translation, namely, that no major work on 
the history and culture and religion of the 
Jews has ever been rendered into Japanese. 


ON 4 somewnart different level than purely lit- 

erary activity is the establishment in the past 
few years of several organizations devoted 
to the advancement of Jewish life in 
Japan and to the promotion of understanding 
between Japanese and Jews. Foremost in the 
direction of this program is the Jewish Com- 
munity Center in Tokyo which is supported by 
the small permanent Jewish population made up 
largely of Americans and Europeans. Maintain- 
ing a synagogue but lacking a rabbi and a 
cheder, the Community Center is the heart of 
Jewish life in Japan. Staffed by Japanese whose 
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language is spiced with such expressions as falot} 
yom tov and schnapps, the Center has continued 
to fulfill the cultural and religious needs of th 
Jewish community in the Greater Tokyo are 
and to provide hospitality for the unbroke, 
stream of Jewish travellers and servicemen jp 
the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Most Jewish visitors to Japan very quickly 
learn of the Jewish Center in the great port city 
of Yokohama. Since the early days of the Amer. 
ican Occupation the religious requirements of 
Jews in the Yokohama area have been served 
by the local U.S. Army chaplain, one of the very 
few rabbis in the entire country. Since Ameri- 
can troops will doubtless be withdrawn from 
Japan once the Japanese are able to provic 
for their own national defense, the future of the 
Yokohama Jewish Center is somewhat uncertain, 

For their part, a few Japanese organized som 
years ago the Japan-Israel Association. Its activi- 
ties have been decidedly irregular, never trans- 
cending the sponsoring of an occasional meeting 
and the extension of hospitality to visiting Jew- 
ish dignitaries. Though the first issue of its 
publication, Japan and Israel, which appeared 
in April, 1952, was also the last, no great loss wa 
suffered by Judaism in Japan. As in the case of 
The Common Reed, subsequently launched by 
the Association in May, 1956, Japan and Israel 
revealed only a superficial concern with Jewish 
or Israeli affairs. It may be assumed that neither 
the organization nor its publications will ever 
make a serious contribution to better under- 
standing between Japanese and Jews. 

Despite the fact that most Jews will probably 
never visit or reside in Japan, it is important 
that the Jewish people and heritage be presented 
in a proper light to the ninety million inhabitants 
of that land. A well formulated program to 
convey to the Japanese an appreciation of Jewish 
history, culture, and religion and an awarenes 
of the Jewish contribution to world civilization 
would bear rich fruit. 
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The Depression: Causes and Prospects 


by Solomon Barkin 


ee “prophets of gloom” have long heralded 
this depression. They may have been wrong 
4s to the time of its coming but not as to its 
coming. Their advice may not have benefited 
a trader seeking to buy cheap and sell dear, but 
they saw the failings in our current economy 
and made people aware of them. They recog- 
nized the imminent exhaustion of specific ex- 
pansionary forces and the disturbances which 
the end of this period would create. 

But, while many shared the distinction of in- 
dicating the downward direction of our econ- 
omy, they were not always agreed upon the 
causes, the nature and the length of this depres- 
son. Their differences resulted from conflicting 
preceptions of the nature and strength of the 
new factors of economic growth. Their warn- 
ings, however, should have helped the govern- 
ment and private economic groups to initiate 
corrective measures in order to start the economy 
on a new road of expansion before the current 
of the industrial boom spent itself. 

Many economists and public figures have com- 
mitted themselves to the belief that the depres- 
sion will be short-lived and minimal in its im- 
pact. Our success in surmounting the recessions 
of 1946, 1949 and 1954 has prompted them to 
believe that we can, again, lick the business cycle. 
A change in the tax law, they argue, will do the 
trick. They forget that in 1946, there was a 
back-log of pent-up demand and buying power; 
and in 1950, the Korean War gave impetus to 
the upswing. In 1954, a new upsurge in civilian 
capital investment (to be discussed in detail) 
helped us. Recovery in each of these periods 
was related to particular existing conditions. 


These economists—and those who have faith 
in them—also count on a rising population, a 
back-log of new scientific knowledge, the im- 
minent appearance of new products, high gov- 
etnmental expenditures, and built-in stabilizers. 
These are significant factors. However, they 
can only assure us that we shall have no repeti- 
tion of 1929-33. They do not permit us to 
conclude that we can automatically re-establish 
high employment, as required under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Though this must be 
our goal, since our nation is committed to the 
realization of maximum employment and the 
utilization of our resources, we have not had 
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maximum employment since the fall of 1956 
when our unemployment was below three per- 
cent of the labor force. While rising population 
is a favorable element, people’s needs must be 
translated into economic demands. They must 
have the financial wherewithal to buy. New 
scientific knowledge and new products can pro- 
vide the base for new economic growth but, in 
this country, this depends upon the availability 
of profit-making opportunities. It is only when 
commercially available products become eco- 
nomically attractive to a producer that they will 
be made. Their ultimate impact, however, will 
depend upon the size of the market for them. 
Another product, such as the automobile, would 
assure maximum employment but such products 
come singly and slowly. We must depend upon 
the cumulative effect of a great many new prod- 
ucts. They do not now, apparently, add up to 
the effect necessary for an immediate reversal 
in economic trends. ‘The economic stabilizers, 
such as unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions, government spending, and lower tax de- 
mands, will all help but, in a private enterprise 
economy, they—in themselves—do not neces- 
sarily assure maximum employment. 


To UNDERSTAND the difficulties which must be 

surmounted, the factors precipitating this 
depression must be reviewed. An obvious fac- 
tor is that we have concluded a decade of post- 
war living. Many pressing shortages in private 
life have been relieved. There has also been a 
leveling-off of the growth curve of many new 
products which have become part of our more 
luxurious level of living. 

Personal financial liquidity has been reduced 
by the high debt structure which Americans 
carry—for automobiles, durable goods, mort- 
gages or home modernization. We are so hard- 
pressed by the rising cost of products for our 
existing needs that funds are low to increase our 
consumption of such products or to finance our 
interest in new products. Local and state taxes 
have increased and will rise to higher levels, fur- 
ther limiting private expenditure. 

We have just lived through a private invest- 
ment boom which has greatly increased indus- 
trial capacity in the form of new buildings and 
machinery, much of which we may not have 
needed. Certainly, inability to sell indicates 
either that the capacity of producers is unduly 
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large or their pricing policy unrealistic, 
either case, the economic organization has ap- 
parently been overbuilt in terms of present 
prices and funds. As a result, a new wave of 
private investment will be delayed. 

We have gotten into this predicament because, 
first, our present Administration and late 
Congress approved the legislation which stimu. 
lated new investment. These measures helped 
extricate us from the 1954 depression, but they 
have led to over-extension. Business, particular. 
ly big business, was provided with abundant 
funds and incentives to build new factories and 
fill them with the most modern machinery. Our 
current troubles are derived from this boom. 

The federal corporation excess profits tax was 
terminated in 1953. Thereafter, corporations 
were free from a tax load which had amounted 
to two or three billion dollars. Instead of pass- 
ing these savings on to the consumers, they re- 
tained the additional profit. As a result, highly 
profitable companies gained cash for new ex- 
pansion. 

A second source of new funds was the 1954 
amendment to the federal corporation income 
tax law, which provided business with a more 
liberal formula for deducting depreciation l- 
lowances. A corporation is now permitted to 
charge off as expense more of the cost of new 
capital during the first few years of its use to 
“encourage modernization and rebuilding of 
more efficient plant equipment.” Corporations 
also gained additional benefits through the large 
number of certificates of necessity granted to 
so-called war contractors at the end of 1955 and 
the beginning of 1956. ‘These permitted com- 
panies to write off huge sums in five years and 
have the government pay for a large part of 
their expenditures. It is estimated by the United 
States Department of Commerce that in 1956 
the liberal depreciation allowances added 21 
percent, or $3 billion, to the depreciation ac- 
count of corporations with which to finance new 
expansion. The total depreciation deduction by 
all business in 1957 was $33.3 billion. 

With these funds and incentives, industry en- 
gaged in an investment spree. The great rise 
was felt at the end of 1955 and through 1956 
and 1957. Jumping from an average annual 
rate of spending of about $26 billion, the ex- 
pansion program attained a level of $36 billion, 
about two-thirds of which was devoted to new 
equipment and the remaining third to new con- 
struction. In the first quarter of 1955, industry 
spent at a rate of $25.7 billion. In the fourth 
quarter, expenditures rose to $31.5 billion, and 
in the first quarter of 1956, they were $35.1 
billion. The increase was 40 percent and was 
maintained at a level of one to three billion 
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dollars above this sum for the remainder of 1956 
and through 1957. 

Goods, manpower, and capital were shifted to 
business investment purposes. Demand for the 
materials necessary for construction and ma- 
chinery mounted. Primary material industries 
like steel became bottle-necks. Other industries 
caught the spirit and began to increase produc- 
tion and to accumulate inventories; an infla- 
tionary atmosphere was generated. American 
business, particularly big business, proceeded 
apace, undisturbed by the consequences of the 
boom it was generating. They enjoyed a large 
volume of business; they planned for still greater 
growth. 

As for the bill for the expansion, this was to 
be largely footed by the consumer and Uncle 
Sam. The latter, as we have noted, initiated it 
through tax benefits. The former had to pay 
the prices set by business. But consumers were 
not ready to abandon the buying race as the 
President urged and bought on the installment 
plan. 60 percent in 1955, 68 percent in 1956, 
and 70 percent in 1957 of the funds for expan- 
sion came from profits, depreciation, or liquida- 
tion of federal securities. 


THE CONSEQUENCES of the investment move- 
ment were soon felt. First, there were in- 
creases in prices. Second, as stated above, 
construction materials became scarce; building 
programs were delayed; then mortgage money 
for home construction began to dry up. The 
returns in the new areas were better. Big busi- 
ness began to, borrow and was willing to pay 
generously, since interest could be deducted for 
income tax purposes. Beginning with the spring 
of 1955, new home construction began to drop 
from a level of 1,400,000, to 1,118,000 in 1956; 
to a rate below one million in the first half of 
1957; and to one million in the second half. 
Finally, interest rates began to rise. The cost 
of doing business increased. Still another pres- 
sure for price increases was felt. Prime com- 
mercial paper, for which the rate was 1.58 per- 
cent in 1954, reached a peak in October 1957 
of 4.07 percent. High grade municipal bonds 
which had sold for 2.37 percent in 1954 reached 
a peak of 3.91 in August 1957. The Federal 
Reserve Bank also added to the tightness of 
money by raising its discount rate. Home con- 
struction continued to drop. Other economic 
activities were curtailed. Small businesses, with- 
out adequate financing, had to shrink their in- 
ventories and operations to limit themselves to 
their financial resources. Local and state gov- 
ernments delayed bond issues rather than incur 
the high interest costs. Finally, private specula- 
tive construction projects, such as office build- 
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ings, were stopped. Money was becoming too 
high-priced and materials too costly. 

‘The investment boom had created excessive 
capacity: new automobile plants were built, 
though existing ones had produced at a rate of 
more than 7 million passenger cars; new freezer 
capacity was erected though existing plants were 
capable of turning out 1.5 million units, a capac- 
ity exceeding current demand. Similar experi- 
ences could be reported in other areas. The 
ultimate result of such over-expansion was that 
marginal companies were liquidated, and the 
concurrence of company and plant closings in 
many industrial areas spelled the coming of the 
depression. 

As has been stated above, the expansionist 
fervor created an inflationary environment 
which allowed for marked increases in prices. 
This meant that a proportion of our goods was 
eventually out of reach of the buying public. 
The higher cost of necessities also absorbed larger 
and larger parts of the basic income, leaving less 
to be spent on discretionary elements. With a 
rising proportion of income mortgaged ahead of 
time by monthly payments, higher prices for 
foods and services, larger sums for taxes, and 
continuing price increases, the expansionist econ- 
omy, dependent ultimately on a growing con- 
sumer demand, worked itself into a depression. 

One of the factors in the investment boom 
which caused further price increases was the 
belief of the large monopolists that they might 
justly finance their growth through higher 
prices. Since they could, during that period, 
control their own prices, they used wage in- 
creases as the justification for price increases. 
Actually, however, they justified them on the 
basis of a need for such self-financing. The 
degree to which the price structure reflected the 
power of these giant corporations is indicated 
by the fact that the wholesale prices for pro- 
ducers goods increased from 1954 through the 
second half of 1957 by 19 percent, at a time 
when the wholesale prices of crude materials 
actually declined by one percent, intermediate 
materials for manufacturing and construction 
had risen by 10 percent, and the price for con- 
sumer finished goods had risen by only 6 percent. 
A comparison of the rate of price increases in 
the major classifications shows that metal goods 
prices increased by 20 percent at a time when 
the wholesale prices for non-food items had been 
increased by 10 percent. 


HE RISING price-level and the demand for 
funds to finance the expansion led to a con- 
cern about inflation. The Administration and 
the Federal Reserve Bank concentrated on this 
problem while the entire economic structure 
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was being undermined. Suggestions for the con. 
trol of steel allocation so as to divert steel away 
from industries which were overexpanding wer 
met with derision and eulogies for a free society 
Suggestions for forcing price cuts through goy. 
ernmental action were rejected. The high 
interests rates, they argued, would sort out thy 
demand. But they overlooked the fact, which 
was being underscored by laymen and econo. 
mists alike, that credit restraints were not affect. 
ing the large concerns, which continued t 
expand. 

The federal government cut down on defeny 
spending, hoping by this means to curb th 
inflationary spiral. In the second quarter of 
1957, defense expenditures were $10.1 billion, 
and had been set for the third and fourth 
quarters for $9.8 billion and $9.6 billion re. 
spectively. The Administration, moreover, issued 
instructions to limit new orders. The economy 
wave induced by the debt limit resulted in whol. 
sale cancellations, with a consequent slow-down 
in orders and a precipitate drop in activity, 
Public works were also postponed or stretched 
out. 

During the first half of 1957, the demands 
prompted by the Suez crisis fed the inflationary 
fire. American exports hit a post-war record. 
They had been rising because of the economic 
recovery in Europe and other countries, the ex- 
port of agricultural surpluses and the European 
demands for grain after the poor 1956 harvest. 
Oil exports, following the closing of the Sue 
Canal, brought the value to a peak of $57 
billion, which dropped by the end of the year 
to a quarterly rate of $.49 billion. Net foreign 
investments declined from a total of $4.1 billion 
in the first quarter to a net $2 billion in the 
fourth quarter. There has been a further shrink- 
age. 

The puncture of the inflationary pressures, the 
application of monetary restraints, the reduc- 
tion in new orders, and the drop in exports 
meant a decline in the pressure on inventories. 
Instead of building up inventories, business be- 
gan to reduce them. In the third quarter of 
1957, inventories were being increased at the 
rate of $2 billion a year. But in the fourth 
quarter, they were being reduced at the rate 
of $3 billion a year, a drop of $5 billion from 
this cause alone. 

The expansionary trend did not spread 
through the entire economy. It was highly 
concentrated in the investment field. As a re- 
sult, economic activity as a whole began to level 
off very early. Industrial production reached its 
peak in December 1956, at only 18 percent ovef 
the 1954 level. Production for 1956 and 1957 
leveled out at 14 percent above the 1954 output. 
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The same trends can be observed in gross na- 
tional product, retail sales and employment. 
Economic activity had flattened out and made 
no advances throughout these two years, al- 
though inflation had caught hold and the dom- 
inant concern in the economy was with rising 


prices. 

The Administration continued to worry about 
prices which it did not effectively restrain. But 
it expressed little concern over the fact that, 
despite our greater international financial bur- 
dens and the strong Russian claims of progress, 
we were not moving ahead. Finally, the economy 
began definitely to come to a halt. Not only 
was residential construction dropping, but ex- 
pansion was being limited. There were cutbacks 
in new construction for industrial and commer- 
cial purposes. New machine orders began to 
drop. The investment boom was at an end. 


THE counTRY and the Administration are now 

quite alert to the seriousness of the problem. 
Unemployment is rising. The figure for March 
is likely to exceed 5 million. The number of 
persons exhausing their unemployment benefits 
is increasing. The seasonal pick-up is not as 
strong as the Administration had hoped it would 
be. Manufacturers who have been cutting in- 
ventories are letting them fall further. The 
automobile industry cannot seem to get its 
cars sold and out of the lots, irrespective of 
its program for production curtailment. 


The country is earnestly debating the steps 
to take to restore the momentum of full growth 
in our economy. There is common agreement 
that the government must intervene. The Ad- 
ministration wants to dilly-dally, hoping that 
pious prayers will suffice. But cutbacks in 
employment continue. Programs for extending 
unemployment insurance are being realistically 
planned. Taxs cuts are being considered. Ad- 
vanced contract letting is in the cards. New 
federal appropriations for governmental public 
works and guarantees for construction of hous- 
ing, roads, post-offices and school buildings 
appear inevitable. 

In appraising the future, we must consider 
the striking fact that we have just concluded 
an era of expansion in our private economy. 
We cannot expect immediate recovery in build- 
ing new industrial capacity. But there is much 
room for expansion of public facilities, which 
have been long neglected and restricted under 
the pressures of war restrictions of materials 
and the ability of big business to satisfy its claims 
upon money and raw materials. We now have 
an opportunity to make up for the years of 
neglect of our social capital structure. 
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With the existing restraints on public spend- 
ing, however, it is unlikely that we shall have 
the volume of projects and spending sufficiently 
adequate to establish a level of full employment 
during this period. Until we again begin to 
enjoy a wave of new private investment, or 
unless our country demands otherwise, it is more 
than likely that we shall only witness a level of 
spending adequate to remove the excessive levels 
of unemploment, leaving a higher volume of 
unemployment than we had during the last 
two years. The consequences of this continued 
high volume of unemployment is that economic 
improvement is likely to be restricted geo- 
graphically and that there will be created a large 
number of permanently distressed communities, 
particularly in the East and Middle West. 

Thus, we are likely to find that the federal 
government’s efforts will be insufficient to assure 
full economic recovery; but we can expect 
a modest level of improvement, sufficient to 
still the outcries against governmental inaction. 
Only if mass protest is insistent upon action to 
assure full recovery can we hope for its achieve- 
ment before the next period of economic ex- 
pansion is reached. The attainment of a full 
employment economy needs, immediately, an 
expanded program of public works and con- 
tinuing pressure to force reductions in prices. 
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Bronx Kibbutz 


by Arnold Sherman 


4"TN Rome do as the Romans do” is a familiar 
cliché that has been received with little 
sympathy by most of the world’s Jews. Judaism, 
more than a mere religion, has been a way of life 
that has existed under the most gruesome pres. 
sures and the most awkward conditions. Yer, 
if Judaism survived and if most of its early con- 
temporaries are not even archaeological para- 
phernalia, it is because Jews have remained stub- 
bornly steadfast in their ways and refused to 
relinquish their ideals to majority cultures, 


Previously, in order to protect their cherished 
ideals against hostile societies, Jewry was forced 
to resort to the ghetto but, with the advent of 
the State of Israel, the situation has changed 
drastically. Jews are no longer restricted to 
miniscular geographical boundaries and _ their 
culture no longer is a product of antiquity. Juda- 
ism, thus, has taken on a vital, dynamic meaning 
and its ramifications, particularly in America, 
have produced some amazing results. 

Several months ago, an Israeli composer and 
conductor who is studying in New York City 
asked me whether I would be interested in visit- 
ing an Israeli kibbutz in the Bronx. 

“And who resides there?” I asked skeptically. 

The Israeli answered that he would personally 
escort me to the site of this phenomenon. A 
week later, he announced triumphantly that he 
had arranged for my visit on the following day. 

“Tell me a little about this remarkable kib- 
butz,” I asked as we sped on the “D” train to 
the Bronx. 

“Ah,” said my Israeli friend, “perhaps the 
incredulous American is beginning to believe. 
Well, there is little to tell you that you soon 
won’t see with your own eyes.” 

Once at 168th street in the Bronx we quickly 
located an old apartment house. An old but 
sturdy staircase led us upward and, while both 
of us panted from the exertion of the climb, a 
pretty, young Israeli, whom I was introduced to 
as “Shoshana,” invited us in. 

The apartment seemed larger than any I had 
ever been in before: in all, there were eight 
rooms. Each family, I learned later, had one 
bedroom which was their exclusive property. 
The other rooms, however, which included the 
nursery, dining room, kitchen and living room, 
were regarded as communal property. 

“Tt is really quite simple,” Shoshana told me 
later while we were seated around a large oak 
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table, in the center of which stood a menorah. 
“We are all young Israeli families with children. 
For different reasons, mostly study though, we 
are in America and expect to remain here for 
some time.” 

“Yes,” her husband, Arie, interrupted, “‘you 
see, when we arrived we were like most other 
Israeli families that find themselves overwhelmed 
and confused by America—and New York, in 
particular. Everything was different and strange 
tous. Weare sabras, you understand. We had 
been born and raised in kibbutzim. The first 
few months were very hard for us though people 
were particularly kind and solicitous. We found 
a small but expensive apartment and were ready 
to settle down when we discovered that there 
were many Israelis in exactly the same position 
as we were. Soon we decided that our lives 
would be a lot richer and more comfortable if 
we banded together as we might have done in 
Israel. We found this apartment and organized 
our little kibbutz.” 

“And has it been successful?” I asked. 

“Of course,” answered Shoshana. “Why 
shouldn’t it have been? It is what we were used 
to all our lives.” 

“There are lots of advantages to communal 
living,” explained Arie. “For example, we all 
have children and ordinarily we would have 
baby-sitting problems. This way, however, we 
can attend lectures, plays, and Israeli functions 
without worrying about the care of the children. 
It is also good for the children because it gives 
them the opportunity to continue speaking 
Hebrew. Our children, I’m proud to say, are 
bi-lingual.” 

“Yet isn’t it uncomfortable,” I asked, ‘‘for 
four families to live together in such close 
quarters?” 

“What can be uncomfortable,” replied Arie, 
“about sharing your home with friends who 
possess the same interests and background as 
you?” 

“It is much easier to keep house this way,” 
said Shoshana. ‘One woman washes, another 
does the cooking, one cleans, and the fourth 
takes care of the children. Everything is mass 
production and the work gets done much faster. 
Of course, we alternate.” 

“We help each other with English,” said Arie, 
“and try to compare experiences so that we learn 
from the mistakes of the others. Economically, 
of course, we manage to live much cheaper this 
way. The apartment costs each family only a 
fraction of what they would have to pay other- 
wise. Food is less expensive because we can buy 
it in bulk. Gas and electricity are cheaper and, 
of course, when you consider that all our fur- 
nishings are only temporary, since it would cost 
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too much to forward this furniture to Israel, 
you begin to understand how much easier oil 
uncomplicated this life is for us.’ 


“We help each other with our special skills,” 
said a young, tanned Israeli who just then en- 
tered the room and introduced himself 4s 
“David.” “I happen to be an electrical engineer 
and so the TV set, the washing-machine and the 
refrigerator are in my department. Arie is a 
good mechanic and he services our cars. Zvi is 
an accountant and we have him do our book- 
keeping and Eliezer is the commune’s carpenter, 
You would be surprised at how much money we 
manage to save this way.” 


“Most of all though,” said Shoshana, “‘it is not 
money, nor even convenience that keeps us to- 
gether. We are all Israelis and we need each 
other. At night, when we sing Hebrew folk- 
songs, it is as if we were back in Jerusalem. In 
other words, no matter how nice people are to 
us here, we are still lonely for our land and anxi- 
ous to return. By living this way we are pre- 
serving something Israeli and waiting for the 
day when we shall return.” 


Unlike many of those Israelis who came to 
America a decade ago, in disgust and revulsion 
from the hardships and dangers that Israel im- 
posed and with the vociferous desire to remain 
in America, the young Israelis that are guests 
in America today are the devoted citizens of 
the first Jewish State in two thousand years. 
They are proud of Israeli culture and demon- 
strate the efficiency of Israeli institutions in the 
most surprising and ingenious ways. Fortunate- 
ly, the Bronx kibbutz is only a single, and not 
an isolated example, of the ingenuity they dis- 
play. American Jews have good reason to be 
proud of these young Israelis who are carrying 
Israeli civilization to the far corners of the 
Gentile world. 
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The Exile 


(A Story) 


by Jerry Greenfield 


HEN Irving stepped into the 


apartment he heard the land- 
lady’s voice raised in admonition, 
and he stopped at the door and 
waited, quietly confused. After 
a moment he realized that she was 
7s to her dog. 

. And next time I will hit 
you heodne. Dubie,” she said in 
Hebrew and he could hear the 
soft sound of blows. “Don’t for- 
get that, Dubie, I am not joking.” 

He walked quickly to his room, 
feeling the sound of her voice pull- 
ing at his thoughts, as though 
stuck to them and tugging at 
them demandingly. Even after he 
closed the door of his room be- 
hind him and heard her voice only 
dimly without understanding her 
words, he continued to feel the 
pull. But he did not give in to it. 
Instead he took off his coat and 
hung it in the closet. Then, still 
resisting the sound of her muffled 
voice, he went to the round, paper- 
and-book covered table in the cen- 
ter of the room, lit the lamp upon 
it and sat down. He picked up 
several written-over papers and 
looked at them, his mouth tighten- 
ing at the ends into a painful, al- 
most mocking, smile. It was the 
beginning of the first chapter of 
the book he had been thinking 
about for over ten years and 
finally decided to write: a philo- 
sophical exploration of the con- 
cept of reality in the twentieth 
century. 

The shaded lamplight falling 
over him included him in its cir- 
cle of illumination. Outside of it 
the room was dim and he could 
scarcely make out the shapes of 
the furniture he knew lined the 
various walls. A vague feeling of 
warmth went through him, as he 
felt himself within the inner cir- 
cle, concentrated within it, safe 


Jerry Greenfield is a young Ameri- 
can writer who was in Israel during 
the War of Liberation. This story is 
a chapter from an unpublished novel 
Sons from Afar. 


from the mental demands of ex- 
ternal events. His thin shoulders 
hunched, his head drawn down 
between them, as though for ad- 
ditional protection, he picked up 
a pencil and prepared to write. 
But he could not get started, he 
could not find the right word to 
begin with, and as he sat there 
tense and motionless, his eyes open 
and intent, his mind slowly began 
to drift off... 


E WAS outside in the street he 

had just left and could again 
feel the cold wind about him, 
whipping the corners of his coat. 
Standing now on Jaffa Road, at 
a kiosk, eating the two salami 
sandwiches he had had _ before 
coming home on the way back 
from the Wailing Wall he had 
visited. The Wall came before 
him now: a long, high facade 
made of big rocks. There were 
a few Orthodox Jews along it, 
kissing it as they cried in prayer. 
He had sat there for two hours 
watching them, sat there think- 
ing, trying to see the secret in 
them, in their beards, earlocks, 
wide fur hats and black coats, try- 
ing to see it clear and tangible and 


real; a handkerchief on his head b 


in lieu of a hat, feeling their cries 
and their tears and their prayers 
as though within himself. The 
sunlight on the top part of the 
wall and, at the farther end, the 
two British soldiers walking rest- 


lessly with guns, were part of the | 


scene, part of the setting in which 
the bearded Jews stood bent and 
huddled with weeping, holding 
prayer-books, shaking to and fro 
with tearful lamentations and 
prayers, kissing the rocks now and 
then, their eyes closed and red- 
rimmed .. . 

The sound of machine-gun fire 
cut across his revery and he started 
with confusion. The images and 
reminiscences had been so vivid 
that he had forgotten he was only 
in his room. He blinked several 
times behind his thick glasses and 
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swallowed as though his mouth 
were dry. Shots, he thought, and 
he was in his room, trying to write 
his book. Only his book had 
nothing to do with the shots, with 
Palestine, nor with the fact that 
this evening the U.N. Assembly 
was having the final vote on the 
Partition Plan. The feeling of 
concentrated warmth left him and 
he rose from the table and walked 
slowly, irregularly about the room. 

He was only vaguely aware of 
being in the room, of the light 
and the bed and the chest of 
drawers and the closet. It was as 
though he were somewhere else, 
on some high, breathless height, 
from which he could only dimly 
perceive the vague outlines of his 
existence and being in the room. 
At times as he paced about, he 
felt that he might be walking on 
stilts, or somehow on unnaturally 
elongated legs so that his head 
moved in a completely different 
realm from that of his feet. 

Yes, yes, he thought — return- 
ing involuntarily to a_ subject 
which was never very far from 
him — essentially he was in Pales- 
tine because though an American, 
he was of the Jewish persuasion. 
But the point was, who had per- 
suaded him? That was the point. 
Who is the persuader, pray, and 
who the persuaded? And in case 
of war and more, what then? Who 
then would persuade whom and 
how? Yes, as the correspondent 
had said, what about the poor 
devils who can’t leave — it won’t 
be so nice for them. And what 
about the poor devils who can 
leave and don’t — what would 
they do, poor devils? Will they 
take up arms in defense of their 
persuaded cause? Risk their life 
in strife because they had been 
persuaded, without knowing how, 
when or by whom? 


HE LANDLADY, Mrs. Gorlin, was 

well in the room before he was 
aware of her. She had knocked 
several times, but receiving no re- 
ply had peeked in. Seeing him 
walking around and knowing 
his absent-mindedness, she had 
entered. 

“Here,” she was saying, putting 
a glass on a saucer upon the table. 
“A glass of hot tea.” 
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He stopped walking and blinked 
at her. She was a hunchbacked 
woman about half his size, and 
the shock of her sudden, unex- 
pected appearance filled him with 
a horror he could scarcely control. 
His mouth constricted with jerks 
into a thin, brittle smile as he 
stared at her, trying to fix her 
identity as a crippled, dwarfish 
woman and not a monstrosity of 
his own imagination. 

“Tea,” he said. “Is it hot?” 

“Yes, certainly. Why should I 
bring you cold tea on a night like 
this?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

She smiled at him expectantly, 
moving slowly toward the door, 
eager for a sign of appreciation. 
But none came. As she was about 
to close the door behind her, the 
dog dashed into the room. 

“Ach, excuse me. Dubie, come 
here, leave the gentleman!” 

He was a small, gray, curly- 
haired mongrel who ran to Irving 
and began sniffing playfully at his 
shoes. Irving looked down at the 
dog, absently, silently, without 
moving. 

“He is a very bad boy,” the 
landlady said and smiled apologeti- 
cally with the eyes of a cripple, 
with wet, eager eyes. “I have al- 
ready spanked him today. Do you 
hear that, Dubie? Do you remem- 
ber what I did to you before? 
Come here or I will give you 
another portion.” 

Her husband stepped into the 
room. He was surly-faced and 
badly in need of a shave. 

“Why do you talk to him like 
that? You think he is a human 
being? He is a dog and only un- 
derstands a dog’s language. Excuse 
me,” he said to Irving, and pro- 
ducing a stick he had hidden 
behind him, he went after the 
dog. 

Irving could not move. He 
watched, as though frozen, the 
man’s violent lunging and swing- 
ing, the dog’s dodging and squeal- 
ing. His eyes squinted and blinked, 
his mouth stretched tightly, but 
not in a smile, rather as though the 
blows of the stick were falling 
upon him. 

Finally the dog ran out of the 
room. The man stopped swinging. 

“You see,” he panted to his 
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wife and Irving both, “that is a 
dog’s language.” 

Mrs. Gorlin was pale and her 
expectant eyes of a cripple stared 
at her husband, silently, full of 
narrow, confused resentment. 

“Well, tonight is the night,” 
Mr. Gorlin turned to Irving. Since 
he had moved in, the landlord was 
always trying to engage Irving in 
a conversation, to feel him out 
and that he might know if there 
were anything to fear in his 
tenant. 

“What night... ?” 

“The vote of the U.N. Tonight 
will decide if we get a state or 
not.” He sat down in the chair 
Irving had occupied at the table. 
Seeing the glass of tea on the table 
and that there was no gesture of 
objection from Irving, he turned 
to his wife. 

“Bring me one too and we will 
drink our tea together.”” He hand- 
ed Irving the glass on its saucer. 


“Here, drink it before it is 
cold . Yes, tonight is the 
night.” 


[RvINc took the glass and held it. 

He remained standing, blinking 
at the man, trying to orient him- 
self, unable to reply. 

“Are you not glad to be here 
at such an historic time?” 

“Historic?” the word stirred 
Irving’s thoughts into motion. 
“Historic in only a very limited 
sense.” His Hebrew, though poor- 
ly pronounced, was perfect in 
grammar and choice of words. 

“What does that mean?” 

“An event is historic,” Irving 
began in explanation, “only to 
the extent and degree that it brings 
about a fundamental change in 
the condition of the world. To 
us here in Palestine, it is historic 
and to a few more million Jews 
outside it may be historic — but 
when the present condition of the 
world is considered, the tension 
between the East and West, and 
the atom bomb, what might or 
might not occur here tonight is 
of relatively small historic signifi- 
cance. It will have no effect on the 
basic condition of life in the con- 
temporary world.” 

“What do you mean?” Mr. 
Gorlin said with a belligerence 
that was half real and half experi- 
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mental. “After two thousand 
years the Jews might at last get 
a state of their own, there might 
be a Jewish government, with 
consulates and ambassadors all 
over the world — and it is not 
historic to you? What kind of a 
Jew are you?” 

Mrs. Gorlin came into the room 
with a glass of tea. She smiled 
apologetically, guiltily at Irving 
) as she set it down before her hus- 
band. Then she turned and 
walked out — unthanked, small, 
humped, lost in the narrow nether 
world of her kind. Mr. Gorlin 
stirred the spoon noisily in the 
glass. 

“What are you,” he continued, 
“an assimilationist?” 

“What do you mean what kind 
of a Jew am I?” Irving began. 
“There is no sense in such a ques- 
tion. After all, the word ‘Jew’ 
itself is a qualification of a human 
being, of a person occupying a 
certain position in the world. Your 
question wants to qualify not a 
thing, but another qualification.” 

“Yes, that is the way it is,” the 
landlord interrupted, nodding his 
head slowly up and down. “That 
is the way it is with you Jews of 
the Exile . . .” 

“Exile?” Irving repeated the 
word, feeling an abyss of incom- 
prehension separating him from 
the landlord. ‘Exiled from what?” 

“Exiled from your homeland, 
from the Land of Israel.” 


“But I’m not exiled,” he raised 
his voice to a thin, strained, al- 











most desperate pitch, scarcely 
aware of his words. 


“Yes,” the man nodded as 
though he understood perfectly 
and profoundly, “that is the way 
it is.” Then, satisfied, assured of 
having nothing to fear from his 
new tenant, of his easy advantage 
over him, he rose suddenly. “Well, 
you are probably studying, I won’t 
disturb you any more. If you 
want we will wake you to let you 
know the result of the vote.” And 
all thought of the discussion gone 
from his mind, he picked up the 
saucer and its empty glass and left. 


JRvinc remained standing after 
Mr. Gorlin had gone, scarcely 
registering the departure. His 
thoughts were moving with an 
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aroused and desperate urgency 
over boundaries of awareness that 
were great, cold and barren dis- 
tances removed from his physical 
self, trying to re-establish a dis- 
rupted order against a_ glacial 
blackness that surrounded these 
boundaries and threatened to in- 
vade them and to dissolve his 
thoughts and awareness into a 
glacial nothingness. Several times 
he spoke aloud to himself without 
even hearing his own voice, spoke 
sentences that would have sounded 
completely incoherent to anyone 
who might have been there to 
hear. He remained standing for 
a long while, his thin shoulders 
hunched, one hand resting on the 
table, his eyes open and blinking, 
paralyzed in a virtual life-and- 
death struggle of thought. 


It was the sound of the alarm- 
siren that finally brought him 
back to the room and_ himself 
standing within it, cold and stiff. 
He began pacing up and down, 
hearing the sound slowly rising 
and fading, rising and fading. It 
brought to his mind an image he 
could not remember as ever hav- 
ing seen, but which presented it- 
self to him every time the alarm 
sounded. This time it occurred 
with an almost irresistible clarity. 
It was the image of a woman, 
somehow huge and not quite hu- 
man, somewhat like the one pic- 
tured on French posters to sym- 
bolize Liberty, Fraternity and 
Equality, with the flowing folds 
of her draped garment blowing 
behind her in the wind. She was 
in the middle of a narrow and 
ancient residential street of a town 
he had never actually seen, on a 
heavily overcast day that threat- 
ened a storm. The sound of the 
siren was the panic that she felt; 
she gathered the loose and flowing 
folds of her robes about herself 
and, holding them bunched to- 


gether in one hand, she fled against | 


the wind, fled without moving 
her feet, fled almost floating, 
scarcely touching the ground, fled 
like a ghost or a huge white bird 
or an apparition down the narrow 
street, filling it completely with 
her presence, with her panic, fled 
down it, winding in and out with 
its bends, followed by a forebod- 


ing and invisible disaster ... Irv- 
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ing went to the window half-ex- 
pecting to see the white draped 
figure of the woman. But he did 
not see it. There was only dark- 
ness and the sound of the wind in 
the trees. Nevertheless, he stood 
there staring out, looking at the 
orange-bright and shaded win- 
dows of several houses across the 
street. When the siren finally died 
out and the image with it, he was 
able to hear laughter and conver- 
sation coming from one of the 
shaded windows. 

Life, he thought. Life. He was 
an exile, as the landlord said. He 
was no citizen of anything. Some- 
where along the line he had se- 
ceded and there had been no Lin- 
coln, no Civil war — why not 
face it? He had seceded and left 
life somewhere behind him, as on 
a journey through mountains one 
leaves a stalled car and, going off 
the road, proceeds alone on foot. 
Why not face it? He knew every- 
one else knew it. 

No, he wasn’t like others, he 
was exiled, not from his home- 
land, the Land of Israel, but from 
the United States of Life. But 
when and how and why had he 
seceded? He thought back over 
his life, his home in Philadelphia, 
his school years through the uni- 
versity, his 4-F rejection during 
the war, his brief union activities, 
his many brief jobs, and then his 
return to the school where he had 
won the scholarship for a year’s 
study in Palestine. There wasn’t 
a point anywhere along the line 
that marked the beginning of the 
secession. Each step had followed 
logically and necessarily from the 
preceding one; he knew exactly 
why he had made each decision; 
he could still recount the reasons; 
they were all connected with the 
theme of the book he had finally 
begun to write — which itself 
was another logical and necessary 
step . . . Maybe he was a born 
secessionist? 

He turned away from the win- 
dow, exhausted. He felt weak and 
drained and found himself mov- 
ing toward the bed. He ought to 
write tonight, he thought. Why 
g0 to bed so early and on this of 
all nights, when the vote would 
be coming through in a couple of 
hours? Yet he could not stop and, 
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still looking longingly at the table 
with the circle of illumination 
cast about it by the shaded lamp, 
he stretched out on the bed, for- 
getting to remove his shoes. 
After he had thrown a blanket 
over himself and lay there several 
moments, his limbs twitching with 
nervousness, the all-clear siren 
came. He realized that he had 
been waiting for it without know- 
ing it; and now that it came he 
listened intently to its strong, 
steady, unwavering scream, and 
was borne along with the sound 
slowly into a slumber that was a 
rest from dreaming for him who 
had his dreams in wakefulness . . . 


HEN HE awoke to the knock- 

ing at his door he did not 
know what was happening. There 
were sounds of shouting, singing 
voices coming from outside, and 
the loud roar of unmufflered mo- 
torcycle-motors. 

“What?” He threw the blanket 
off and sat up on the edge of his 
bed. “What?” he raised his voice 
as the knocking continued. “Is 
the vote over?” 

“Yes! We won it! We won our 
state!” 

He rose. The noise coming from 
the street reminded him of a labor 
riot he had once seen in Philadel- 
phia. He opened the door. 

“What is happening outside? 
What is all the noise?” 

“What do you think? It is 
celebration. To us this is an his- 
toric event.” Mr. Gorlin was 
dressed in a robe from beneath 
which his bare, hairy feet pro- 
truded. His wife was standing 
behind him, also in a robe, her 
large eyes, the eyes of a cripple, 
unusually luminous. 

The sight of them standing 
there, one twice the size of the 
other, awakened and animated by 
an eagerness that extended be- 
yond them, beyond the walls and 
doors of their apartment, per- 
meating the whole building and 
beyond it the streets and other 
homes and buildings, filled Irving 
with a slow, huge pity. He 
blinked at the couple intently, 
trying to master the emotion that 
almost moved him to tears. 

“Well,” Mr. Gorlin said proudly, 
as though he himself were per- 
sonally responsible for what had 
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happened, “well, what do you say 
now? Is it historic or is it not?” 

“T told you,” Irving began. “It 
js historic in only a limited sense.” 
But he felt that he was repeating 
his former idea automatically, only 
to be talking, to gain time to 
arrive at a firmer position for 
himself. 

“Perhaps we should have a drink 
for this occasion?” Mrs. Gorlin 
suggested hesitantly. 

“Fine!” the landlord agreed and 
went lunging to the kitchen for 
glasses—clumsy and unfamiliar 
in the role of host—in a feeling 
of human fellowship that momen- 
tarily had overridden his custom- 
ary surliness)s He was grinning 
stiffly, unnaturally, and filled 
three glasses from a bottle his wife 
handed him. After passing the 
filled glasses around he held his 
up. 
“To life!” he spoke—the tra- 
ditional Jewish toast—and then 
added: ‘“‘and to the life of our 
resurrected country.” 

“To life,” Irving repeated. 

The three of them swallowed 
the drink. Irving held the empty 
glass in his hand a long moment, 
lost in the taste and sensation of 
the whiskey, as it went burn- 
ing down his throat. Then sud- 
denly he hiccuped loudly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gorlin laughed 
uncomfortably, as though it re- 
minded them of something un- 
pleasant. 

“Well, I see you are all dressed,” 
Mr. Gorlin said, taking the glass 
from Irving’s hand. “Are you 
going out to join the celebration?” 

“Huh? Yes, I think I will.” 
And he went to his room for 
his coat. When he came out with 
it on they were still standing there, 
smiling and grinning at him as 
though he were their son. He 
looked at them blankly, fishing 
around in the huge, sad pity that 
filled his joints with aching, but 
unable to catch at anything solid 
within it. He turned from them 
slowly and went out. 


E FELT like a watchman, a lone 
and solitary watchman who 
stands at the outskirts of a fire 
at night about which people are 
wildly celebrating, guarding them 
in their revelry against the danger 
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lurking in the vast, cold darkness 
of the outer world within which 
the fire, with all its noise, was 
little more than a dim and yp. 
certain pin-point of light. Though 
people were milling about him, 
shouting, carrying torches and 
flashlights, riding bicycles and 
roaring motorcycles, carrying him 
with them in their streaming 
movement, he could not forget 
his rdle. How little it all meant 
to the rest of the world, he 
thought. Yes, they would say, » 
what? So the Jews went and chis- 
eled themselves a state—but why 
all the fuss? You’d think it was 
the Day of Judgment, all the 
noise they were making over it. 


Yes, he would reply, it is some- 
what extravagant, all this, though 
there’s nothing really wrong in 
that, is there? Especially in view 
of the recent catastrophe in Eu- 
rope. And anyway—here his ques- 
tioners underwent a subtle change 
without his being aware of it: 
they were now educated, liberal- 
minded people, vague and inde- 
finite professors, instructors and 
labor people with whom he had 
had contact. 

Anyway, even historically capi- 
talism is a later stage of social 
development than feudalism. And 
a Jewish state will be instrumental 
in breaking up the feudal-agrarian 
economies of the other Middle- 
Eastern countries, and open the 
way for their development toward 
a more historically progressive 
economy... . 


Boys putting on shirts over 
their pajamas were running out 
of houses into the street to join 
the throng. Many of the men 
and women were in slippers and 
house-coats. Automobiles and mo- 
torcycles with deafening horns 
and motors wormed their way 
slowly along with the crowd, their 
headlights streaming upon backs 
and glancing off sides of faces 
that appeared suddenly pale in the 
glare. Everyone was pushing and 
jostling eagerly forward, being 
pushed and jostled by those be- 
hind—not knowing where the 
pushing came from but accepting 
it without a word—knowing that 
it was in the direction of the 
massive Jewish Agency building. 

Only Irving did not know this. 
He moved with the stream blank- 
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ly, his eyes blinking, trying occa- 
sionally to look over the moving, 
bobbing heads to see where they 
were all headed. 


“Where is everyone going?” he 
asked of a tall, dark lad that 
walked beside him wheeling a 
bicycle. 

“Probably to the Agency,” he 
grinned. “What is the difference? 
We have a country!” 


As Irving moved along, his 
inner thoughts and arguments sub- 
sided. Gradually he began to feel 
crowded, to feel the noise, move- 
ment and joy on all sides pressing 
inon him. As though, he thought, 
despite what he had maintained to 
Mr. Gorlin, the whole world was 
changed and life would never be 
the same again. He wavered in- 
ternally, the huge pity growing 
dim, and then recrudescing. It 
was like a pain within him as 
he plunged from pity to almost 
apocalyptic ecstasy and unbear- 
able joy. It was like being on a 
high trapeze and swinging slowly 
through large sweeping arcs from 
one end to the other. 


E COURTYARD of the Agency 

building was already crowded 
when the stream of people pushed 
him into it. Almost all the win- 
dows were lit. A flag-pole with 
the Jewish flag at its end had 
been tied to the verandah that 
overlooked the yard. The people 
began to shout out the national 
anthem. As they sang, others con- 
tinued to crowd in and joined 
in the singing. When it was fin- 
ished a ring was formed in the 
center of the courtyard, around 
a small rounded area of shrubs 
and flowers. Men and women and 
boys and girls with their arms 
on each others’ shoulders swayed 
back and forth as they began to 
sing another song. Then suddenly 
the swaying changed into a jump- 
ing movement as they all began 
to dance the hora, half-shadowed 
and half-illuminated, with their 
bath-robes and house-coats and 
shirts flying. He could hear every- 
one about him singing the words, 
loudly, fiercely, unsparingly: 


Da-avid, king of Israel, 
Lives, lives on and 0-0-on; 
David, king of Israel, 
Lives, lives on and on; 
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David, king of Israel 

Lives, lives on and on! 

The swinging indecision within 
him became more extreme as their 
voices rang about him deafening- 
ly and he watched the huge ring 
of humanity hop and step in 
the dance. Several times the joy 
even took possession of him and 
he began humming the words 
softly, imperceptibly, and then 
stopped, just as imperceptibly, 
and he was filled again with the 
huge, paternal pity. His eyes 
began to water—but they’re not 
tears, he thought, yet unable to 
tell himself what else they could be. 
He felt in agony as though the 
pendulum of indecision between 
two extremes of emotion within 
him were slowly, livingly ripping 
him apart. He looked about at 
the people, at their shouting, flush- 
ed faces, at their bared teeth 
and open mouths and implacable 
jaws strained with effort. And 
it was only then that he noticed, 
with great relief, one face that was 
different. It was that of a woman. 
He could not see her clearly, yet 
he could tell her hair was dyed 
blonde and that she was huskily 
built. And he moved toward her 
automatically, unthinkingly, as 
the only point within the crowd 
that might lend him a moment’s 
steadiness. When he reached her 
side he stood there silently and 
stared at her. 

Her face was heavily rouged 
and he noticed that she was com- 
pletely dressed: high heels, fur 
coat and even earrings. Once in 
a while, he could see her other- 
wise impassive face move as she 
hummed a couple of bars of the 
song. But there was something 
else about her, beside the fact of 
her not singing, that bespoke her 
separation from the spirit of the 
crowd. It was in her posture, 
in the way her hands were in the 
pockets of her coat and in her 
eyes which expressed an indefinite 
fear and resignation. 

Irving came closer, still without 
being aware of his movements, 
until he felt himself brushing 
against her coat. There was a 
strong odor of powder and per- 
fume coming from her. 

Suddenly she turned toward 
him and he recognized her. He 
had often seen her in Zion Square, 
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standing alone, holding her purse 
before her with both hands. And 
he recalled that she had been 
pointed out to him as a prostitute. 
And this recollection reminded him 
of something else, something that 
had completely slipped his mind. 
He did not know yet what it was 
but he could feel it slowly filling 
him. His mouth tightened into a 
hesitant grin, brittle and break- 
able as thin glass. 


“VAT HAT is it?” the woman asked 
in Hebrew, with an under- 
tone of annoyance. 

“Do you speak English?” he 
asked, somehow incapable of mak- 
ing the effort of struggling with 
Hebrew. 

“Oh, you are English?” she re- 
sponded quickly, her manner 
changing with the language. 

“No, American.” 

The trapeze within him had 
stopped dead. Some strange inner 
violence changed the agonizing joy 
he was not equipped to experience 
into a strained cord of blind lust. 

“You want something?” she 
asked. 

“Yes....” His eyes were work- 
ing furiously, trying to get a 
firm hold on something that was 
threatening to slip out of focus. 

“Now?” She was reluctant to 
leave the excitement. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Now.” 

“You are Jewish?” 

“Ye.” 

“Then you not want to stay 
here a little more?” she smiled. 

It came to him suddenly in a 
rush that had behind it all the 
violence with which he had re- 
jected the agony of joy. 

“Why?” he demanded. ‘Why 
should I? A Jew is not only a 
Jew, and his destiny as a human 
being and a member of the human 
race is more tied up with what 
goes on between America and 
Russia, with the problem of in- 
dividuality facing the twentieth- 
century man, than with who has 
control of a few hundred square 
miles of desert in the Middle East. 
After all... .” 

The smile had disappeared from 
the face of the prostitute and her 
expression settled back to its cus- 
tomary resigned and impassive 
apprehension. ‘‘Come,” she said, 
interrupting him, and _ turning 
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around forced her way out of 
the crowd, through the crowded 
shouting people. 

“Huh?” He stopped abruptly. 
Then looking at her thick stock- 
ingless calves he followed her 
automatically. While behind him 
as from a great distance, as some- 


thing that had already happened 
and was now only a memory or 
a dream, he continued to hear the 
shouting, endless chant: 

Da-avid, king of Israel, 

Lives, lives on and o-o-on.... 
and the noise of feet stamping 
in the dance. 
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THE Case For REwicious Na- 
TURALISM: A PHILOSOPHY 
FOR THE MopERN Jew, by 
Jack J. Cohen, The Recon- 
structionist Press, New York, 
1958. 296 pp.; $3.75. 
Two commitments underlie this 
exposition of the case for re- 
ligious naturalism: one, to the 
survival of the Jews as a religious 
civilization in the United States 
and Israel; the other, to a faith in 
the values of experimental method 
and critical enquiry as these have 
operated in the Western tradition 
since the Renaissance and the En- 
lightenment. This book, therefore, 
is of great interest to all who are 
concerned with the conciliation 
of these two commitments and the 
advancing of their conjoint pur- 
poses. The detailed argument in 
defense of these commitments in- 
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volves Jack Cohen in a series of 
specific issues: the semantic analy- 
sis of the term “religion”; the 
empirical investigation of the 
sources and consequences of in- 
stitutionalized religious bodies; and 
other questions relevant to the phi- 
losophy of religion and even to 
the philosophy of science. 


A story is told that when the 
Harvard philosopher and mathe- 
matician, Willard Quine, heard 
the theologian, Paul Tillich, define 
. religious person as one who has 
ultimate concerns, his comment 
was that traditional religion pos- 
sessed one solution to the problem 
of the atheist—conversion, and 
that Tillich had now supplied a 
second—redefinition. This book 
seeks to demonstrate that “liberal 
religion” is no mere equivocation 
and such diverse evidence as the 
historically progressive aspects of 
religion, the “naturalistic” religion 
of Taoism, and the sources of 
religious thought in man’s search 
for explanations of the universe, 
is cited. The grounds for arguing 
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the semantic legitimacy of the 
term “naturalistic religion” as con. 
sonant with ordinary usage seem 
cogent and, indeed, since this book 
was written, they have received 
the pragmatic sanction of a court 
ruling which held that the So. 
ciety for Ethical Culture was q 
religious group. But, independent 
of the facts marshalled here, a good 
case could be made, in any event, 
for a persuasive redefinition of 
the term “religion” so that an 
institution which once connoted 
faith in the supernatural and often 
a conservative social policy could 
be harnessed to more rational and 
liberal pursuits. (This is not to 
deny that the religious naturalist 
position bristles with difficulties. 
Consider, for instance, Rabbi Co- 
hen’s discussion of prayer as “more 
than ‘talking to oneself.’ There 
is still in naturalistic prayer a 
reference to ‘something other,’ but 
a something other that falls within 
the experience of man in his na- 
tural setting.” Despite the numer- 
ous insights and sympathetic sug- 
gestions for group worship as a 
method of spiritual growth one 
cannot but be puzzled by the ob- 
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recognized atheistic Communism 
as an “authoritarian _ religion.” 
Nonetheless, there would seem to 
be something drastically wrong 
with the use of a term which 
has the consequence, as Jack Co- 
hen’s concept of “group religion” 
apparently does have, of making of 
an avowed atheist who is devoted 
to the development of a completely 
secular culture but who does recog- 
nize significant events to be com- 
memorated and cherished values 
to be celebrated, an inevitable 
architect of a group religion. 
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God-idea. Cohen’s exposition and 
critical evaluation of the God-ideas 
of such seminal twentieth-century 
thinkers as Alexander, Whitehead 
and Dewey show the variety of re- 
ligious options open to contem- 
porary theology. He argues that 
“a profound faith in the orderly 
processes of the universe” under- 
lies all such God-ideas. It is his 
argument for, and analysis of, the 
alleged “order of the universe,” 
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which, this reviewer feels, must 
be pressed further, for the sake 
of both consistency and clarity. 
Cohen’s point seems to be that 
while he recognizes that science 
cannot prove the fact of nature’s 
order, the fact of science is a proof 
of such order. Thus, the claim 
is made that “scientific laws pre- 
suppose the orderliness . . . of na- 
ture.” However, Cohen himself 
points out, without any refutation, 
that “some naturalist philosophers 
assert that no meaningful propo- 
sition about the orderliness of 
the universe as a whole can legiti- 
mately be made.” This, after he 
has argued that unlike traditional 
questions of the type “Who cre- 
ated the world?” which cannot be 
fruitfully answered, questions like 
“Does nature operate by chance 
or according to a rational order?’... 
[involve] investigations into the 
workings of nature, including ob- 
servation and the formulation and 
verification of hypotheses.” In fact, 
without here going into the 
grounds for their position, most 
philosophers of science would assert 
the unverifiability of claims about 
the orderliness of the universe 
and deny that any presuppositions 
about “the order of nature” is 
assumed in the discovery, or form- 
ulation, of scientific laws. (Relig- 
ionists are fond of citing in this 
regard Einstein’s cryptic comment 
that “God does not play dice 
with the cosmos,” the force of 
which was but to deny the ul- 
timate character of statistical laws 
in physics. It should be pointed 
out that Einstein’s views represent 
a minority position, and, more 
significantly, that Einstein had re- 
marked to von Neumann, the 
founder of the theory of games, 
that he had always considered the 
physicist to be playing a game 
against a neutral and indifferent 
Nature but that the recent diffi- 
culty of the subject had caused 
him to conclude that perhaps 
physics is a “two-person” game, 
with Nature an elusive and hostile 
opponent. The point, of course, 
is not the argument ab homine, 
but that the generalizations of 
physics are attainable whether na- 
ture is viewed as indifferent or not, 
and whether the notion of an 
“order of nature” can be mean- 
ingfully interpreted or not.) 
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On the other hand, Cohen 
would grant, nay, insist that any 
gsertion of “order in nature” or 
“purpose in life” is an act of faith. 
His argument would be not the 
rational justification of a belief 
in order, but rather that positivists 
and atheists “‘overlook the single- 
ness of faith that underlies both 
religion and science.” But clearly 
his own rejection of religious ex- 
istentialism would point out that 
a recognition that some minimal, 
ultimate commitments are inevit- 
able does not justify any arbitrary 
or extended leap of faith. It may 
be that a mathematician is com- 
mitted to the value of consistency 
and cannot justify consistency 
without assuming it, or a scien- 
tist is committed to the testing 
of facts by their consequences 
in sense experience; but surely 
this would not justify any act 
of faith in the purposefulness of 
human existence. 


HE ROAD to clarification of the 

position of the religious na- 
turalists, whether Cohen’s or an- 
other’s, whether Jewish or gen- 
eral, would probably lie in the 
explicit formulation of their dis- 
agreement with the philosophy 
of logical positivism. This is im- 
portant not merely for the cogent 
analysis of several central issues 
but because the movement of con- 
temporary naturalism has been in- 
fluenced in the past two decades 
much more by the activity of the 


Fpositivists, than by the thought 


of Whitehead or Dewey which 
religious naturalists have attempted 
to assimilate in their constructive 
theologies. It is perhaps relevant 
to point out that in coming to 
gtips with positivism, they would 
confront not merely a philosophy 
of high technical logical achieve- 
ment, but one which has sought 


} to make explicit any commitments 
J implicit in scientific method or 


ethical decisions, and yet avoid 
putting stock in terms which are 
redundant to one who has chosen 
scientific method as the key to 
empirical truth and clarity as 
the canon of intellectual respect- 
ability. If Hamlet was a visionary 
when he saw more things in heaven 
and earth than were dreamt of 
it Horatio’s philosophy, there is 





so an element of vision in try- 
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ing to make sure, as Nelson Good- 
man has urged, that there are 
not more things dreamt of in phi- 
losophy than there are in heaven 
and on earth. 


The scope of this volume is 
however much broader than the 
philosophical and theological issues 
which have been raised in this 
review. It includes a critical sur- 
vey of the character and potential 
of Jewish religion both in Israel 
and in the United States. In the 
case of Israel, Jack Cohen has some 
valuable comments on the hazards 
of party education, on the in- 
applicabilities of Orthodox law, 
and on the relations of church 
and state. He has great faith 
in the spiritualizing of the pioneer- 
ing tradition in Israeli life. The 
discussion of religion in Israel suf- 
fers somewhat from insufficient 
attention to some of the real and 
hard factors of the situation. One 
such factor is the current atti- 
tudes of the population, whether 
of the Eastern European immi- 
grants, so involved in the achieve- 
ment of economic security and 
whose religious views have been 
deeply shaped by their experiences 
in Hitler’s Europe, of the Ori- 
ental Jews seeking to become in- 
tegrated in a Western society, and 
of the generation of younger Is- 
raelis whose education and atti- 
tudes are so much the product of 
the humanistic ideals and anti- 
religious revolt against the ghetto 
of 19th century Zionism. In the 
case of this last group, one can- 
not help but wonder what liberal 
religionists in this country (apart 
from the pragmatic possibilities 
of bridges of communication 
through shared religious practices) 
find inadequate in their attitudes 
and outlook that require the con- 
tribution of a naturalistic theology 
or of non-Orthoddx American 
religions. 


ACK COHEN’s comments on the 

American scene are constructive 
and forcefully argued. Two—of 
many—are his insistence that the 
rabbi should function more in the 
role of a teacher, and that freedom 
of enquiry should prevail in Jew- 
ish education. It is surely cause 
for comment that such essentially 
simple suggestions should have 
such far-reaching implications. In 
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this area, example and deed count 
for much more than the spoken 
or written word, and it is grati- 
fying and perhaps not inappropri- 
ate to mention that the author 
of this book does provide such 
an example and furnish such deeds. 


Some Significant 
Figures 


E DISTRIBUTION of land is a 
fair indication of the social de- 
velopment of a country. So far, 
the feudal system is still unshaken 
in the Arab countries and neither 
Egypt, Syria nor Iraq have been 
affected by modern conceptions. 

In Egypt, five years after Nas- 
ser’s coup d’état which was con- 
sidered the beginning of a social 
revolution, very little is changed re- 
garding the position of the peasant. 
58% of all Egyptian citizens live 
by farm work, while only 6% 
make a living as industrial labor- 
ers. Of the 58% engaged in agri- 
culture, 85% are still landless. As 
for agrarian reforms, only 8% of 
the total area has been affected by 
them, and in turn only half a 
million farmers, of the 16 million 
peasants, have been affected by 
these reforms. 

A law was proclaimed by Abdul 
Nasser, according to which large 
estates were to be parcelled out, but 
another law cancelling the practi- 
cal impact of this innovation was 
adopted simultaneously and _ pro- 
vided for the possibility of com- 
panies acquiring land and cultivat- 
ing it. As a result the majority of 
the dispossessed landowners used 
their compensation in order to re- 
purchase their soil, a procedure 
which was facilitated by the fact 
that the peasants who had been al- 
located land, could not but fail 
since no provision had been made 
to grant them credit or to supply 
them with the minimum equip- 
ment required for the successful 
running of their farms. 

A similar failure to grasp the 
essential need of providing a mini- 
mum of agricultural implements 
and working capital, is noticeable 
in other Arab countries and it is 
this fact which has doomed all 
agrarian reforms before they could 
actually begin to be felt. 

In Iraq, only 20% of all land is 
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under cultivation, since the coun- 
try is much underpopulated. 
Two-thirds of the arable soil is 
the property of 1,000 land-owners. 
The agrarian reforms which were 
initiated did not even aim at 
altering their position, but re- 
ferred only to territories not in 
their possession. In the year 1950 
a law was proclaimed providing for 
the cultivation of land and its dis- 
tribution to peasants. A Develop- 
ment Fund was set up simultane- 
ously in order to finance the 
project, and according to official 
announcements its monies are com- 
posed of 70% of the oil income 
of Iraq, which would supply ample 
means for land reforms on a large 
scale. However, the first farmers 
to be settled under the project 
have only taken possesssion this 
year, and though impressive cele- 
brations were staged to mark the 
event, the outcome of the experi- 
ment is doubtful, since the or- 
ganization of the project is defec- 
tive and no real help is offered 
the peasants. 


The situation in Syria is reflected 
by the fact that two-thirds of the 
population live on the land, but 
36% of all arable soil is in the 
hands of landowners, while 23% 
is cultivated under the auspices 
of the Syrian government. Shi- 
shakli, like other Arab politicians 
bent on winning power as a result 
of reform promises, proclaimed 
a law which promised state-owned 
land to every peasant. He receives 
it for a period of three years, after 
which time he has to leave unless 
he has succeeded in cultivating it. 
Since in Syria, too, no provision 
has been made to guide the peas- 
ants in the enterprise, the whole 
experiment is doomed to failure 
from the outset. 


It is here that the fundamental 
difference between the approach 
of Israel towards similar problems 
is brought clearly into relief. 
Many of the Oriental immigrants 
have a background similar to that 
of the peasants who are given 
parcels of land in the Arab coun- 
tries, and similarly lack technical 
training and the experience which 
is necessary to make farming 
pay. But the authorities in 
that country, though hard-pres- 
sed for means, and not in the 
position of Iraq whose oil income 
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would make effective reform meas- 
ures possible, do not consider it 
right to give the newcomers a plot 
of land and then expect them to 
make good. They provide the new 
farmers with instructors, give 
them long-term loans at a low 
rate of interest, set up societies 
that undertake their planning for 
them and gradually initiate them 
into agricultural planning. Mar- 


keting is done centrally, and 
crops are planned. Struggling 
farmers have organizations to 


which they can turn in case of 
serious obstacles which cannot be 
overcome by the _ individual. 
Above all, the veteran farmers who 
have made a success of their hold- 
ings, are ready to assist and guide 
in the experiment. 

This spirit of mutual help and 
institutional care extended to new 
and inexperienced farmers is the 
declared policy of the Government, 
and reflects the socialist principles 
to which Mapai, which has been 
the leading party in all coalitions, 
adheres. In a way, Israel’s example 
proves that successful agrarian re- 
forms are impossible without the 
framework of democratic rule. 
Neither a totalitarian rule nor 
the primitive semi-capitalist, semi- 
feudal regime is capable of tho- 
rough reforms. They are apt to be 
ineffective as long as they are not 
accompanied by political progress. 

The Arab rulers are not ready 
to follow the example of Israel. 
They still cling to the feudal sys- 
tem without which their totali- 
tarian regimes would be in danger. 
So far the medieval forms of land- 
ownership still prevail, and the 
One serious attempt at breaking 
down the frozen pattern of feudal- 
ism, by Mohammed Ali at the 
beginning of the last century, was 
frustrated by the inertia of the 
Arab people and the active inter- 
vention of England and France. 
(They were then interested in stop- 
ping the revolution which Moham- 
med Ali and his son Ibrahim 
initiated and which might have led 
to a more enlightened regime in 
the area.) 
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a REMARKABLE scope of the changes—political, 
social and economic—which have been sweeping 
the Arab lands, and which have overtaken the rela- 
tively more backward Fertile Crescent no less than 
they have transformed the Egypt of the “Revolu- 
tion,” has been dwelt upon by most observers of the 
Middle East scene. For instance, Miss Doreen War- 
tiner, who is an acknowledged authority on Middle 
East development, has described these changes as be- 
ing each a revolution in its own way. During the 
past decade or so there occurred, in Egypt, a political 
revolution which, notwithstanding the undue em- 
phasis it has given to external politics and despite its 
obsessive preoccupation with the Israel “danger,” has 
managed to effect a substantial measure of reform 
in the agrarian field. In Syria, the prairie provinces 
have been opened up by mechanized farming, and 
the national income is steadily on the increase. In 
Iraq, where the forces of continuity rather than those 
of revolution have managed to maintain full political 
control, oil revenues have been used to build the 
long-needed flood control apparatus, and the funds 
flowing into the country are being channelled into 
long-term investment in capital construction. 

This article seeks to answer a two-fold question. 
In the first place, it tries to consider the way in which 
these far-reaching, essentially revolutionary changes 
are reflected in the thoughts and beliefs of a grow- 
ing, groping Arab intelligentsia; secondly, and corre- 
latedly, to fathom the nature of the society envisioned 
by this section of the Arab peoples, as well as the 
relative strength of the processes of change on the 
one hand and the forces of continuity on the other, 
as manifested in these intellectual tendencies and 
Visions. Moreover since, in the words of Miss 
Warriner, the present Government of Egypt—and 
what can be said of Egypt in this context can also 
be said of Syria and other Arab lands—‘has ideals 
but no ideology,” an attempt will be made to dwell 
upon the efforts of these intellectuals to create and 
formulate such an ideology. 

Like all revolutionary upheavals, the present 
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changes in the Arab world are accompanied by con- 
siderable intellectual unrest and fermentation, as well 
as a great deal of self-searching. Although the likely 
long-term repercussions which these gropings will 
have, and even their authenticity and representative- 
ness, are not easy to measure at this juncture, the 
attempt is worth making since, in the long run, the 
articulate sections of the population will ultimately 
wield the power of decision in the Arab countries. 


RAB NATIONALISM, its tenets, aims, methods and 
future prospects—these are, in brief, the topics 
which these days preoccupy the thoughts and hearts 
of the Arab intellectuals. Everything else seems sub- 
sidiary—letters, the arts, the theatre and the film. 
Nationalism—and the revolutionary processes in the 
social and economic fields accompanying its resur- 
gence—constitutes the central theme in all literary 
and intellectual production in the Arab world today. 
No attempt is made to conceal or underplay the 
relative poverty of performance resulting from this 
excessive preoccupation with political topics. Some 
months ago, Dr. Ali el-Ra’ii writing for the literary 
page of the left-wing Egyptian daily Al-Masa’a 
lamented the fact that the younger generation of 
Egyptian writers talk about “the new literature” 
instead of producing it. He counselled these writers 
to stop talking and start writing and creating. An- 
other progressive critic, Dr. Louis "Iwad, in an article 
in another Cairo daily Al-Sha’b, dwelt on what he 
termed the lack of vitality in the Egyptian literary 
scene today—a vitality which, he said, characterized 
both writers and reading public in the Egypt of 
thirty years ago. He cited a few examples of the 
production of figures of the past generation like Ab- 
bas Mahmoud el-Akkad, Muhammed Hussein Heikal, 
Dr. Taha Hussein and Tewfiq el-Hakim. Dr. Iwad 
lamented the fact that serious writing has become 
so rare in the Egypt of the ’fifties. 
Now these two literary critics are by no means 
“reactionary;” they are enthusiastic supporters of 


the Nasser regime. Still, their remarks provoked 
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elaborate rejoinders from representatives of Egypt’s 
new generation. One of these, written by Raja’a 
el-Nakkash in the March, 1957, issue of the Pan- 
Arab cultural monthly Al-Adaab, maintained that 
the problem was quite simple: it was a question of 
changing circumstances. In the period following 
World War I, Egyptian society enjoyed an “illusory 
stability” under which the literature of the former 
generation grew and prospered. This stability rested 
on foundations of imperialism, monarchism and 
feudalism. The common people, which consisted 
largely of fellahin, had no voice and their attempts 
to assert themselves were foiled in every case. This 
state of affairs continued until 1950, when a clear- 
cut, violent conflict started between the repressed 
popular forces on the one hand, and the forces of 
imperialism, the Court and feudalism on the other. 
Since then, Egyptian writers of the rising new gen- 
eration have taken upon themselves something the 
previous generation could never do: they have begun 
to give expression to the needs and demands of the 
people. Whereas the aim of the past generation had 
been to cultivate a personality to match that of the 
West, the aim of the new cultural and literary revival 
is to form an independent personality that can 
control its own destiny and determine the course 
of its life. The new literary movement does not 
worry about the quantity of its production but about 
its quality—which is measured by the extent to 
which the literary output is linked with effective 
results in public life. The new cultural movement 
takes the course of “purposive consciousness which 
contributes to the advance of society and not to that 
of the individual,” Nakkash asserts. 


Thus the new school of Egyptian writers sees no 
danger in the fact that the younger generation has 
become preoccupied with the political, social and 
everyday problems facing their society today; and 
one of the results of this natural and temporary pre- 
occupation is the quantitative dwindling of literary 
and artistic output. Far from constituting a danger, 
such participation is viewed as a service to progress 
and to the transformation of society from its present 
confusion and anxiety into a new phase where the 
attributes of real humanity will be realized. 


The Arab writer, then, whether he is a novelist, 
a poet, a literary critic or a political writer, is today 
preoccupied with only one thing: the interpretation 
of Arab existence and the discussion of ways and 
means of attaining whatever goals he sets for the 
Arab revival. Since almost all his thoughts are 
crystallized in the political aspects of this revival, 
and since Arab nationalism has shown itself to be 
the only force capable of attaining the ends envisaged, 
the present-day Arab intellectual has concentrated 
his attention almost exclusively on a consideration 
of nationalism and on the means by which its aims 
can be achieved. By examining one or two of recent 
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and representative statements of the doctrine of Ard 
nationalism we can try to discover the main trenj 
of present-day Arab thinking. 


RAB NATIONALISM is a comparatively new creation, 

During the late thirties and early forties a fey 
writers, mainly Christian Arabs from Lebanon, 
attempted for the first time to give the doctrin 
some scientific appearance. Chief among these wer 
Costantine Zureik, Abdullah el-Alayili and Raj 
Khouri—and they managed to differ about seemingly 
elementary questions of definition and aims. Buy 
their chief disagreement centered on the question 
as to whether Arab nationalism was in need of 
a philosophy and an ideology; in. short, whether 
Arab nationalism should be made into a doctrine 
with an elaborate ideology. Fifteen years ago, when 
this controversy was raging, the difference wa 
chiefly over whether “the life and thought of ; 
nation can or should be embodied in what is known 
as a national philosophy.” As Alayili put it, a 
national philosophy should satisfy three conditions; 
“it should have its cornerstone in the heart rather 
than in the intellect; is should be sufficiently flexible 
to reach ever-widening intellectual horizons and 
avoid a hardening of its emotional base around certain 
assumed truths; and it should be profound as 1 
system of thought in order to attract and satisfy 
the intellectual yearnings of its intellectual ad- 
herents.” (““Dustur al-Arab al-Qawmi,” Beirut, 1941, 
quoted in H.Z. Nuseibeh’s The Ideas of Arb 
Nationalism, 1956, pp. 58-59). 


It is a far cry from these modest requirement 
and the kind of Arab “ideology” which the younger 
generation of Arab writers and intellectuals ar 
attempting to formulate today. One of these young 
writers has put it thus: “Arab nationalism ha 
to draw up its policies and define its characteristics 
in a clear manner; it is called upon to provide a 
Arab ideology with well-defined features, and which 
is to match the other ideologies prevailing in th 
modern age.” (Al-Adaab, September, 1955). He 
bases this demand on the assumption that Arab 
nationalism has now passed the phase of mett 
emotion, the phase when it expressed itself in mert 
resentment against imperialism. 


A book entitled With Arab Nationalism, pub 
lished in Cairo in 1957 by the Federation of Kuweiti 
Missions in Egypt, offers a good illustration of th 
intensity with which the doctrine of Arab nationalism 
is analyzed and discussed by Arab intellectuals 
It is an exhaustive attempt at defining the content 
and aims of Arab nationalism. The first part set 
out to explain nationalism as a socio-historicd 
phenomenon; it advances three main theses: that 
nationalism is as old as human association and not 
a product of the eighteenth or nineteenth cet 
turies; that it is not an “emotion” or a tendency 
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originated by the bourgeoisie but the result of 
the deep inner workings of the relations between 
members of the same nation; and that Arab na- 
tionalism, in contradistinction to European nation- 
iim, is essentially humanist and not racist or 
glationist. According to this book, the aim of 
the current Arab struggle is the creation of one 
Arab nation extending from the Arab (Persian) 
Gulf to the shores of the Atlantic—a society free 
from imperialism and its stooges. This nation would 
have its plundered lands restored; would be free 
from fear, ignorance, poverty and disease and be 
governed by a democratic socialist system. The 
frst stage toward the creation of this society will 
have to accomplish “the elimination of division 
through unity, of imperialism through liberation, 
and of Israel through vengeance;” the second phase 
will have for its goal the building of a “socialist 
democratic social structure” for this unified nation. 


What may be termed the question of priorities 
occupies a respectable part of the book, as indeed 
it pervades any discussion of Arab nationalist plans 
and programs; it is a question of means rather 
than ends, of short-term tactics rather than long-term 
strategy. The various schools of thought differ 
here not on the final goals set but as to which of 
these goals comes first in importance. The authors 
of the book maintain that, “despite the fact that 
our political, social and economic problems are 
inseparable from each other . . . yet the political 
problem is the gravest, most acute and pressing 
among them; it is the one problem that stands in 
our way and prevents us from solving our social 
and economic problems.” It follows that it is 
imperative to dispose first of the political problem 
and then to proceed to solve the others. 


The authors are emphatic on this point; they 
seem to fear that struggle in the social and economic 
fields would distract the Arab nationalists from 
the chief enemy—imperialism and foreign influence. 
At this stage, they argue, the struggle must under 
no circumstances be directed towards the solution 
of economic issues, which would mean a struggle 
within the ranks of the nation; the nation must 
not fight on two fronts—the external and the 
internal, 


[JRE PRacticaLLy everything written in the Arab 

world today on the subject of Arab nationalism, 
With Arab Nationalism has provoked a heated 
controversy. Writing in the July, 1957, issue of 
Al Adaab, Farid Abu Atiyya (from Kuweit) lament- 
ed the fact that the authors had seen fit to divide 
the Arab struggle into two separate phases. For him 
there is “only one struggle, to be waged at one and 
the same time both externally and internally.” To be 
content with only the political struggle would mean, 
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he argues, the adoption of a solution which rests on 
liberation, unity and vengeance but leaves out the 
uniqueness of the problem and its importance for 
the Arab individual. Since the ultimate end of the 
Arab nationalist movement is the Arab indi- 
vidual, the restoration to this individual of his au- 
thentic personality can be accomplished only by an 
over-all reconstruction embracing all aspects of 
human life. ‘We therefore cannot ignore, right from 
the start, this individual’s striving in the social 
and economic spheres, because then we would find 
ourselves laboring under a simple contradiction— 
insisting on political liberation without possesssing 
the forces with which to wage the struggle for this 
liberation.” The Arab individual is a tool with which 
this liberation is to be achieved and it is, therefore, 
a prerequisite for the success of such a struggle 
that the individual himself be liberated. The struggle 
should, therefore, embrace the political, social and 
economic spheres at one and the same time because 
political subjection and economic slavery are one 
and the same thing. 


The truth is, Atiyya goes on, that the Arab in- 
dividual cannot reasonably be expected to rise to a 
standard where he can be asked to rout his enemies— 
imperialism, Israel, and the deviationist, selfish ruling 
elements among the Arab ranks— unless he is 
equipped with the essentials of social and economic 
well-being. Since the ultimate aim of the Arab 
struggle today is the bringing into being of an 
ideal Arab society, a society which is to provide 
the ground for the flowering of Arab creativeness, 
this society’s foremost value must be judged by this 
criterion: how much does it help the Arab to realize 
his creative potentialities? The struggle for unity, 
liberty and socialism must entail changing ‘the 
whole of the Arab present in all its aspects—habits, 
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traditions, culture and ways of thinking and reason- 
ing. “We want to build a new life; we want to 
change everything. It is the nature of the (present) 
Arab reality which makes it incumbent upon us 
to do so,” concludes Atiyya. 

Those Arab intellectuals who favor dividing the 
struggle into phases are usually less insistent on the 
formulation of a complete and independent ideology 
to match and counter-balance prevailing ideologies 
such as communism and democratic capitalism. These 
Arabs may be termed the empiricists; generally 
speaking, they advocate a strong but benevolent 
dictatorship as the method of government best 
suited to achieve Arab nationalist aspirations today. 
An elaborate exposition of the ideas of this school 
is to be found in the work of Ali Baddour, a 
lawyer, short-story writer and literary critic from 
Aleppo in Syria. Baddour has published his views 
in two lengthy pieces in Al-Adaab (June, September, 
1957). He maintains that the Arab’s battle for 
unity is a long one and cannot be successful except 
through stability and permanence; he argues that 
democracy is the nemy of permanence and advocates 
“sincere” dictatorship as the system which “lasts 
longest.” For him, liberty is synonymous with suf- 
ficient food, adequate clothing, hygienic housing, 
cultural consciousness and participation in the na- 
tion’s problems. “I do not know that the Egyptian 
citizen today is not getting a greater measure of 
freedom than he used to have in the days of the 
monarchy, political parties, the Constitution and 
freedom of the press... .” Again: “Because we 
are marching toward unity, and with Israel in our 
midst, we need Bismarck’s sword rather than Mira- 
beau’s eloquence. We are more in need of a group 
of army officers who believe in Arab nationalism 
than of a collection of cultural snobs, those parlia- 
mentarians who love talk and nothing besides.” 

Here are a few of the theses advanced by Baddour: 

“The Arab nation will not attain its unity unless 
it remains neutral between the two world camps. 
The world can divide itself into as many camps as 
it likes; the Arabs remain in the Arab camp.” 

“Arab neutralism is positive, not negative; it 
is positive in the sense that the Arab nation would 
cooperate with either of the two camps in such 
a way that it would not appear in the eyes of the 
other camp as having taken a stand against this 
camp or that.” 

“Adherence to the Arab nationalist creed is the 
duty of every Arab country which does not want 
to fall into the orbit of one of the two world camps. 
Because any deviation from this path would affect 
the personality of the Arab nation as a whole, the 
rest of the Arab countries should consider it their 
duty to return the deviating country to the fold, 
even if this would involve the use of force.” 

“Western democracy, based on a multitude of 
political parties and dividing responsibility between 
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parliament and government, paralyzes the powen 
of the nation—powers which should, on the cop. 
trary, be encouraged and cultivated.” 

“Egypt today is the most active and energetic 
of the Arab states and is, therefore, the most fi 
to lead the Arab nation. This fact must be a. 
knowledged by all the Arab countries—including 
Egypt herself.” 

“Israel, and imperialism which gives Israel support, 
constitutes the cancer which is the cause of delaying 
the unification of the Arab countries. No unity 
can be attained if Israel is in existence—and x 
long as Egypt’s leading role in the achievement of 
this unity is not acknowledged, Israel will not 
disappear.” 


HIS SURVEY would not be complete without ; 

glance at the way the Arab intelligentsia see the 
outside world, their attitude vis-a-vis the West, with 
which they have the strongest of ties culturally 
speaking, and which has been in large measure 
responsible for the creation and education of this 
very intelligentsia. 

It is safe to state that the Arab mood today is 
dominated by a variety of extreme sentiments rang- 
ing from bitter resentment and suspicion to soaring 
self-confidence and, as far as the West is concerned, 
a feeling of scorn and of downright superiority, 
This is not surprising: the triumphs of the Arab 
nationalist movement during the past decade or 
so have been matched only by the setbacks sus- 
tained by the Western Powers in the area; and the 
West’s lack of decision, the absence of a unified 
Western policy, and the Western habit of hesitating 
have been, rather naturally, taken by the Arabs 
for hypocrisy and insincerity. Arab intellectuals 
today—and not only in Egypt and Syria—talk 
about little else than Western aggression, colonial 
exploitation and the wiping out of Israel, which 
is seen as the West’s own creation and tool. Men 
of the stature of Dr. Taha Hussein, Salama Mousi 
and Ahmed Lutfi el-Savid in Egypt, who have 
been, and are, staunch advocates of Westernization 
and who owe their training and knowledge to 
Western institutions, now believe that President 
Abdul Nasser is the savior of Egypt and the rightful 
leader of Arab nationalism. Their attitude to the 
West is, perhaps, best illustrated by Taha Hussein’ 
reply to a question put to him last November by 
the American writer Dwight Macdonald. Macdonald 
asked the Egyptian “gray eminence” what he thought 
of the Hungarian revolt. Hussein, the chief dis- 
seminator of Western culture in Egypt for several 
decades, had this to say in reply: “I am not informed 
of what has been happening in Hungary becaus 
I have only seen the reports in the British and French 
press and they are not trustworthy.” There cao 
be no better illustration of the West’s present 
status in this area. 
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The South 


by Philip Gillon 


MoM LIVING in Eilat refer contemptuously to 
people beyond the Arava, that Great De- 
pression between the Dead and Red Seas, as 
“Northerners,” as if they belonged to some species 
inferior to the Israelis of the South. For the men of 
the Negev there is not only excitement, but also truth 
and integrity in the fastnesses of the desert. And 
indeed, the test of Israel’s survival does not lie in 
Tel Aviv but somewhere south of the Ashdod-Bet 
Guvrin line. 

Most veterans of the Negev, among them a certain 
member of Kibbutz Sde Boker, will say fretfully 
that the South only begins below Beersheba; accord- 
ing to these stern purists, even that transformed 
camel-station is far North. But for administrative 
purposes the South officially begins many kilometers 
north of the desert; the legal delimitation is also 
the most convenient. 


Before 1948 this entire area was almost unin- 
habitated by Jews, only sparsely populated by Arabs. 
The Jews held some outposts; heroic names like those 
of Negba, Nitsanim, Revivim, Yad Mordehai, Urim, 
Nirim and Kfar Darom will live in the country’s 
history along with Tel Hai and Massada. The Arab 
towns included Beersheba and Migdal, each with 
a few thousand inhabitants, and villages like Ishdud 
and Jura. But, for the most part, these comparatively 
vast spaces were empty wastelands, abandoned to 
the occasional nomad and the jackal. 


Israel has transformed the South into an area 
alive and tense with self-confidence and expectation. 
Beersheba has 30,000 inhabitants; Ashkelon (built on 
the ruins of Migdal) 25,000; Kiryat Gat almost 
10,000; Dimona, Ofakim, Ashdod Yam ond Shde- 
roth, populations of approximately 5,000. Apart 
from Beersheba and Ashkelon, all exist where before 
there was no human life whatsoever. Linking these 
cities and towns are a hundred agricultural settle- 
ments. Below Beersheba there are the settlements of 
the Negev going down to the country’s southern- 
most tip, Israel’s latter-day miracle, Eilat. Israel 
has several of her major industries in the South, 
including some in areas apparently impossibly remote. 


How were “the bad lands” so miraculously trans- 
formed? 


The first requisite, of course, was water. “In the 
desert the only king is water’—the old maxim of 
the ancients is as true as ever today. The men of 
Tahal and Mekorot pushed wells under the ground; 
through the great reinforced concrete pipes they 
diverted the river Yarkon. Wherever the pipelines 
went, life followed. The waist of Israel, Hevel 


Lachish, became a rich area providing cotton, ground- 
nuts and agricultural products as the major pipe- 
line advanced South: so did the northern Negev. 
Lean and thirsty lands became fat. Even the nomad 
Bedouin became settled and prosperous as the water 
reached them. 


HE FIGHT for water goes on. With the completion 

at the beginning of 1958 of the Zoharr dam, the 
first stage of the Yarkon deviation is almost complete, 
although the building of a second dam at Maasmiya 
has been postponed for financial reasons. The Zoharr 
dam, situated in the heart of Hevel Lachish, is a 
control point and not a storage lake; during the 
winter the waters of the Yarkon flow more strongly 
than in the summer, and the dam will regulate the 
flow between the wet and dry seasons. 

In addition to the great water line, ‘““Mekorot” 
has tapped the underground waters by means of 
artesian wells and has stored rainwater and flood- 
waters by means of reservoirs. The Kfar Yeroham 
dam, in the central Negev, was a notable feat. At 
the Desert Research Station in Beersheba, the scien- 
tists are searching for new techniques to redeem 
sweet water from brakish; already revolutionary 
advances have been made. The Negev contains 
saline springs which may be converted into life-giving 
fresh water. Ultimately, there is the dream of 
desalinating sea-water. 

The second great problem of the South is accessi- 
bility. Israel inherited from the Mandatory Regime 
a dead-end railway line stretching down the coast 
to Ashkelon (formerly it continued through Gaza 
to Qantarra and Cairo). Apart from this single 
route, the railway did not go south of Rehovot. 
Despite the impetus of World War II, roads were 
few, narrow, and in no way geared to the new 
developments. 

The efforts of the Army, Solel Boneh and the 
Government Public Works Department made the 
South an organic part of Israel. First, a new main 
road to Beersheba through Faluja shortened the 
trip to the Negev. Then the Army “drove the 
road through the desert” to Sdom—a fantastic feat; 
the Army also built a less successful road to Eilat. 
Despite its failings, this road made communication 
possible but difficult, in that era which men of Eilat 
call pre-history, i.e., pre-Sinai. In January, 1958, 
the new road to Eilat, across the mountains of the 
central Negev, brought the Dead Sea to a comfortable 
four hours’ journey from Beersheba. 

This highway will complete man’s _ rebellion 
against the desert; on the road travels civilization. 








ATER and roads alone are not sufficient; new, 

developing countries need capital. About the 
financing of the development of the South the Is- 
raeli leaders were naive and self-deluded. They saw 
so clearly the needs and possibilities of the area, 
they assumed that there would be a great flow 
southwards of capital from both inside Israel and 
from abroad. 

Investors require both security and immediate 
profits; in its early stages the South could provide 
neither. Nasser’s fedayeen could not intimidate 
the people living in the kibbutzim, but they did 
discourage potential capitalists. Even had the borders 
been completely tranquil, the great distances and 
difficulties would have deterred private capital. 

Where firms did venture to invest, as in the great 
chemical works of Fertilisers and Chemicals Limited, 
the amount involved proved so vast by Israeli 
standards that the Government had to intervene 
and provide the bulk of the money. Enterprises 
like the Dead Sea Works, the potash works and 
the Timna copper mines, required huge investments 
and offered doubtful returns; they were hardly 
attractive as economic speculations. 

Nor did the South offer compensations such as 
cheap labor or close contacts with sources of raw 
material; on the contrary, labor was generally more 
unskilled although wages were as high as in the 
great cities. Raw material had to be brought over 
great distances from Haifa and Tel Aviv; products 
were sent to these cities for sale or export. 

As a result of the failure to gain support from 
private capital, the industrial pattern of the South 
became one dominated by the Government and the 
Histadrut. To attract investors the Government 
offered fantastic terms by way of loans, property, 
development and tax concessions. 1957 saw the first 
major private capitalist, Rogosin, enter the area, 
with his decision to build a giant rayon plant at 
Ashdod Yam, on which work will start in 1958. 
English industrialists are starting to invest in Kiryat 
Gat. But the overall picture remains one of reliance 
on the Histadrut and Government operated enter- 
prises—Ashkelon depends on the Yuval Gad Pipe 
factory, Beersheba on the ceramics plant and His- 
tadrut stores, Kiryat Gat on the cotton gin, Ashdod 
Yam on the new power station. The State owns 
outright, holds shares, or has made the major con- 
tribution by way of loans to the Dead Sea Works, 
Fertilisers and Chemicals Limited, the Timna copper 
mines, the Heletz oil fields, the Electricity Cor- 
poration providing power for the area through the 
giant new power-station at Ashdod, the concrete 
pipe factory at Ashkelon. 

The amount of money poured into the Dead Sea, 
the Little Crater, the Mines of Solomon and the 
great water-lines has run into millions. Most of 
this money came from German reparations, the 
acceptance of which was so strongly resented by 
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the Opposition in 1951, who then went to th 
lengths of inciting riots against the Knesset. This 
“tainted money” made the development of th 
South possible. 

Today the position is somewhat changed, insofg 
as small investors are concerned. The area has ql. 
ready advanced sufficiently to tempt some private 
capital—subject to generous concessions and loans 
from the Government. 


Aicnicurturatiy the change in the area has been 

staggering. Cotton and peanuts have proved 
successful industrial crops; sugar beet has been 
grown in abundance, although at high cost. The 
soil of Lachish and the northern Negev has proved 
fertile and crops have been abundant. Along the 
coast-road miles of new citrus plantations promise 
a literally golden harvest. 

Water, roads, money, power—but above all the 
empty wastelands needed man-power. Believing in 
the spirit of the nation, Ben-Gurion appealed 
again and again for the country’s young men to go 
south, even setting them the example. 

The response was only a fraction of the area's 
needs. The appeal to the pioneering spirit induced 
many of the country’s finest young people to go 
to the border kibbutzim and to the Negev out- 
posts. But there was no movement in number 
sufficient to populate the new cities and villages. 

The appeal was supplemented by promises of tax 
concessions and other temptations somewhat out- 
side the original philosophy of A.D. Gordon. Thesx 
materialistic lures did bring many tax-plagued ar- 
tisans to seek honor with wealth in Eilat and Dimona 
But for population in bulk the government was 
forced to rely on the new immigrants. 

The romantically-named “Ship to Village” meant 
a willy-nilly transfer of newcomers to development 
areas. True, Israel as a democracy could not and did 
not use any form of pressure—but the Jewish 
Agency provided housing, facilities and help only 
within the new zones. The practical effect was that 
penniless new immigrants had to go where they 
were placed. 

Paradoxically, perhaps, this created unemploy- 
ment problems, which might not have existed had 
Tel Aviv been allowed to absorb them all—natural- 
ly, an unthinkable alternative. 

So the story of the new towns and cities is of 4 
constant struggle to find employment for imm 
grants. Housing without a living was not enough 
Most of the work available was in agriculture or in 
Government and Jewish Agency relief projects— 
which meant physical work. Almost to a man the 
newcomers abhorred physical labor; coming from 
the teeming cities of Egypt, North Africa and 
Europe, they loathed the outpost-towns in which 
they found themselves so unceremoniously deposited 
their hearts were in Tel Aviv. 
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Socially and culturally many of the newcomers 
were unprepared for the new Western culture. 
Children of Oriental backgrounds rebelled against 
their parents. In Hevel Lachish, the most impressive 
settlement project ever undertaken in Israel, an effort 
was made by technical and social planning to pre- 
grve cultural backgrounds and to reduce the shock 
of transplantation. So successful were these efforts 
that only seven per cent of the settlers in this 
comparatively large area left their homes for the 
cities. 

Mass immigration is hard on the immigrant; 
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but it makes a country great. Life in the south of 
Israel involves hardship for the settler, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, but the South is the 
area of greatness. Experience over fifty years, let 
alone ten, has vindicated the Weizmann-Katznelson- 
Ben-Gurion policy that Israel’s borders are deter- 
mined by lines of towns and settlements. Every day 
sees a new stretch of pipeline, a new kilometer of road, 
a new factory or village, new truckloads of immi- 
grants—new facts making for Israel’s security and 
survival, and for man’s general advance against 
the desert. 


Reflections of a Levantine Jew 


by Jacqueline Kahanoff 


N IsRAEL, just as in the Western world, the word 

“Levantine” is used in a derogatory sense to 
denote the deceitful and tricky; people of comp- 
romise; the go-betweens and intermediaries who never 
siy quite what they think and who only outwardly 
conform to the pattern of the society in which 
they find themselves. Levantines are thought to 
be partly Eastern in the West and partly European 
in the East. But because they are not all of a piece, 
they cannot be trusted by the wholesome, re- 
spectable, simple and single-minded people who 
have been so singularly favored by destiny as to 
be all of a piece. By this definiton the Jews were 
Levantines in the West while, in the Middle East, 
Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Syrians and the various 
native Christian sects were looked upon as Levan- 
tines by the true-blue Europeans who had business 
in that area. Similarly stigmatized were those Mos- 
lems who had begun to adopt Western standards 
and encountered difficulties in reconciling them 
with their traditional culture. 

“Levantine” was a kind of defense mechanism 
of the European. The concept of that name which 
he had created was utilized to gloss over the ex- 
ploitation of the native whom he despised and to 
denigrate the culture he destroyed. In this way, 
perhaps, he thought he might cover up his guilt; 
perhaps even that fear he felt of the people who might 
easily learn from him whatever could be usefully 
assimilated to their particular society and then at 
some time use what they learned to regain the 
Positions the Westerner had misappropriated. 

Geographically, a Levantine is someone who belongs 
to the Levant; that is, to the Middle East. If this 
tegion is only half in the East, the other half is 
somewhere across the Mediterranean in Europe. From 
the early days of antiquity it has been the disputed 
middle ground between Asia and Europe. Invaders 
swung across it from the North and the West. Among 
them were the armies of Alexander the Great, the 


legions of Rome, the hordes of the Crusaders and in 
our own modern age the French and the British 
with the Americans and the Slavs now pressing hard 
on their heels. From another direction came the 
Persians and the Medes, the soldier-missionaries of 
Islam, the Arabs and the Turks spilling over from 
around the Mediterranean. Armies marched be- 
tween Egypt and Syria and out of the turmoil 
great empires emerged and passed away—the Byzan- 
tine, the Turkish, the British. For milleniums the 
seats of power and civilization only changed in 
name. The lands between the Tigris and the Nile— 
the great triangle of Baghdad-Damascus-Cairo with 
its sides extended to embrace Turkey and Greece, 
North Africa and Spain, Iran and Arabia—are the 
cradle of the great civilizations and religions of 
mankind. 

It was in this area that the shock of peoples, civili- 
zations and ideas coming into contact took place. 
To the superficial and petty-minded the clash would 
appear to be nothing more than its outward ex- 
pression in petty rivalries, devious political and 
other treacheries; the constant attempt of the Levan- 
tine peoples to reconcile opposites, to compromise 
with power, to adjust themselves to its demands. 
The attempt to preserve what, in their own complex 
variety, they thought to be essential would appear 
to the simple-minded as impure, bastardized and 
“Levantine.” The Romans must have considered 
the efforts of the Hellenized Jews of Alexandria 
to reconcile Greek thought and Hebrew ideals as 
ridiculous. But nevertheless the writings of men 
like Philo of Alexandria or the translation of the 
Bible into Greek were essential to the formation of 
that very Christianity which transformed the Roman 
empire, spread civilization to the Nordic barbarians 
and created Europe. Those whom one civilization 
stigmatized as barbarian, degenerate, decadent and 
comically foreign were looked upon by its successor 
as its own precursor. This business of reconciling 
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epposites, which the antagonistic call compromise 
and the understanding call cultural synthesis, is the 
business of the Levantines, the people of the Middle 
East, because they are so situated geographically 
that they cannot relinquish this role. This contin- 
uity of function has enabled them to maintain their 
own peculiar unity throughout all the cultural 
mutations to which the region has been subjected. 
Thus, even when Israel was an independent nation, 
Jews spread throughout the whole of the Middle 
East and the shores of the Mediterranean and played 
no infinitesimal role in the growth of the civiliza- 
tions that were to come. When the Temple was 
destroyed it was to this periphery around Israel that 
the exiles were dispersed and sought refuge. 

Jews have lived ever since in this complex Middle 
Eastern world which is so difficult to define in its 
multiplicity of creeds, cultures and peoples. They 
have felt themselves to be one of the native popu- 
lations of the Semitic Mediterranean world and have 
been recognized as such. Like others, they too, 
were persecuted for their faith by whatever was the 
dominant orthodoxy of the day; the difference for 
Jews was that their persecution was more constant 
than that of the others because they never were 
dominant. But they had their brilliant periods as 
well as their dark ones; in Iraq under the Geonim 
and in Spain. To Judaism they gave men of the 
caliber of Saadya Gaon and Maimonides. 


HE JEWS, at least those from the countries of the 

Middle East, are just as much a Levantine people 
as all the minorities of the area. Their status under 
the Moslems was no different from the other end- 
lessly splintering religious, linguistic or national mi- 
norities: the Orthodox Greeks living in Egypt or 
Turkey; the Armenians; the many native Christian 
sects spread out from the Euphrates to the Nile 
which no dominant rule has ever eradicated. The 
Moslems had a system of limited tolerance. This 
allowed the free exercise of one’s religion on con- 
dition that the practice of it be discreet. It per- 
mitted a measure of cultural and political autonomy 
within the specific community, but the price was 
a degree of submission and conformity to whoever 
was powerful enough to demand it. The Levan- 
tine is someone in a position of inferiority in his 
native environment who yet clings to his own com- 
plex identity and is permitted to do so by consenting 
to have his being on a lower level. He is recognized 
as belonging, in spite of the factors which separate 
and differentiate him from the majority. 

He is at the same time hostile and tolerant of 
other Levantines, presecuting them when he can, 
competing with them for the favor of the ruler 
in power and knowing all the time that he, too, will 
vanish. And so the Levantines lived side by side and 
collaborated, united together under their formal 
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differences by common customs, eating habits, belief; 
and superstitions. This is the pattern which for typ 
thousand years or more has permitted the Midd 
Eastern minorities to survive and retain their iden. 
tity. They have done so, indifferent to political re. 
gimes, sceptical, distrustful — yet somehow wig, 
Conquerors come and go. Some are better, some are 
worse. They all fight; all seek the same spoils; anj 
one gets along with them as best one can in orde 
to outlast them and start all over again. Thus, in 
Egypt one single generation saw the rule of th 
Turks and the Mamelukes while yet another saw th 
British, the rise and downfall of Farouk, Naguib and 
now Nasser. He, too, will pass, they think, if only 
one lies low and has the skill and patience to outlay 
him. 

The Levantine has other business than dominion 
or conquest. In Egypt, in spite of many mistakes 
and abuses, Jews, Greeks, Copts, Lebanese and Syrian 
Christians went about their tasks under a multiplic. 
ity of forms. They changed things more than they 
themselves changed, just as the Greeks, Phoenicians 
and Jews centuries before changed the Huns, the 
Visigoths, the Vikings, the Turks and the Arabs in 
a patient, secretive, roundabout way. 

In the nineteenth century it was the minorities 
who were the first to grasp what was new in what 
the West represented because, not being all of a 
piece, it was easier for them to comprehend and a 
similate a different culture. Seldom taking it at face- 


value they absorbed it and in the many mutations) 


they gave it, they passed it on. The Syrians and 
Lebanese, through the press they controlled, formv- 
lated Arab nationalism. The Greeks, Copts and Jew 
created democratic leagues, spread communist idea, 
translated books, printed magazines and stimulated 
the creation of a new Moslem middle class. Some 
fell victim to the forces they themselves unleashed, 
but some, in parts of the Middle East, have outlasted 
the Britains just as they did the Romans. Their pres 
ent quarrels and disputes may once again be the out- 
ward expression of the old Levantine business of rec- 
onciling opposites and re-arranging them in a Levan 
tine pattern of their own. 


HIs 1s the world from which the Oriental Jew 


emanates, be he from Egypt or Iraq at its centers; 
or from North Africa, Yemen, Kurdistan or Salon-| 


ika on its outer fringes. In it he has a consciousnes 
of being rooted through his close identification with 
the Biblical past, through his two thousand years 0 
close association with other peoples in the area and, 
in many cases, through his modern experience in! 
period of revolutionary change. 


Whether they dress and live as Europeans of 


Arabs, speak French, English, Ladino or some Art 
dialect, whether they have acquired the techniqué 
of the West or no, these two millenia of living in th 


Middle East of which Israel is a part, shaped th 
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Oriental Jews and distinguished them from the set- 
tlers of European stock who created the modern 
State of Israel. Many of them were affected by Zion- 
im but to most the Messianic belief seemed a more 
relevant expression of Judaism. Since they were al- 
most on home-ground and did not feel themselves to 
be a foreign people in the area, the return to the 
Homeland was to them less expressive of Judaism in 
the ordinary sense than of the moral aspirations 
which characterized Judaism from its very origins 
and have kept it alive through so much disaster. 
(The return to Israel and the coming of the Messiah 
were conceived as different aspects or phases of the 
role of the Jewish people who would, in achieving 
their own freedom, achieve something of universal 
value.) In the past fifty years of intense assimila- 
tion of Western culture, when many Jews have 
fallen away from strict adherence to ritual observ- 
ances, the one phrase that was always repeated to 
children to help them define and preserve their Jew- 
ish identity was: “Whoever believes in the coming 
of the Messiah is a Jew.” It meant different things 
to different people. In the Middle East a Levantine 
child could express it in this way: “The Messiah 
will come on the day when Greek girls no longer 
call us ‘Christ Killers’ and we no longer answer, 
‘Fuyya! You stink of cheese, you grocer’s daugh- 
ters!” ” 


[8 DistiNcTIoN from the Levantines, the Jews from 

Eastern Europe or Germany were in general linked 
to the ancient homeland through a religion they no 
longer observed, or through Zionism which is a mod- 
ern interpretation of that religion in terms of na- 
tionhood. They had no language or culture in 
common with the other people of this region; no 
shared experience or knowledge of them. They just 
came back after two thousand years of absence as 
though nothing at all had happened in the mean- 
time. They were hard-working, self-sacrificing, 
heroic and single-minded. They devoted all their 
efforts to the creation of a State of Israel and their 
role in bringing this into being will never be for- 
gotten. But their concern was solely with Israel and 
not at all with the Levantine world in which it 
would have to find its place. They had been asso- 
ciating with Europeans for two thousand years and 
came back with their outlook. In Europe they had 
been set apart as a foreign Oriental people, as Levan- 
tines. When they did break out of the ghetto, they 
found it difficult to assimilate the Western world 
and retain their Jewish identity. Even when the 
Jew was willing to assimilate, the European would 
not accept him in large numbers—as pogroms and 
death camps were to prove. Zionism was the Jew- 
ish reflex in the direction of self-preservation which 
followed the failure of assimilation. Therefore, one 
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might have concluded that a return to Israel was a 
return to the Semitic, Levantine, Oriental world in 
which the Jewish people had its roots. Paradoxical- 
ly, just the opposite was true. 


The negative attitude towards the Levant is ex- 
pressed in the constantly voiced fears of Levantiza- 
tion and Orientalization, the constant appeals for 
immigrants from the West to “compensate for the 
low economic and cultural standards of Oriental 
immigrants,” and in the idealization of Western 
achievements in industry, science and technology. 
They forget that the exploitation of colonial peo- 
ples, race prejudice, death-camps and nuclear war- 
fare are also part of Western civilization. Indeed, 
all this reflects a lack of cultural re-evaluation of 
themselves in the light of their tragic experience in 
Europe which ended in mass extermination and their 
presence in a State of Israel, planted on the outer 
fringe of a vociferously anti-European and anti- 
Western world. 


There are two thousand years of different human 
experience separating the Oriental Jews from the 
European. Neither can change this within a few 
years but each might recognize that the experience 
of the one was as valid as that of the other. To the 
European Jew, who pioneered here, the Oriental Jew 
is a newcomer in Israel; to the Oriental Jew, the 
European Jew is a newcomer to his Levantine world 
which he knows through long and intimate associ- 
ation and in which Israel must find its place. 


The European Jew, it is true, has brought with 
him technological experience, modern forms of gov- 
ernment, a State and an army. These are the very 
things the newly liberated nations are trying to 
acquire in order to find a new expression of their 
identity and without which they cannot survive as 
free peoples. But while to such nations these things 
the Europeans have brought appear merely as means 
to an end, to the European they are ends in them- 
selves. 


The Oriental Jews were only just beginning to 
acquire these tools, quite successfully, as their show- 
ing in Western universities indicates. But, whatever 
their cultural level, what they do bring to Israel that 
could be of positive value is that they exactly reflect 
the world from which they come. As they are in- 
tegrated into Israel, Israel may eventually be inte- 
grated into this world through them. It is a world 
of poverty and rebellion, of conflict and doubt, of 
bitter suspicion of the white man; of a great con- 
fused aspiration, not only for better economic well- 
being but for a re-affirmation of one’s own identity, 
integrity and personality. It is a world which no- 
longer wishes to disguise, conceal and protect itself 
under the mask of outward conformity, but to ex- 
press itself freely in a new set of circumstances. 
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TsRAEL is in a Levantine position because of its geo- 

graphical position, because it must evolve a cul- 
tural synthesis within its borders between two main 
cultural groupings and with the rest of the Le- 
vantine world. Its difficulty of being accepted in 
the Levant stems in part from its being so European 
in outlook—and determined to remain so—with the 
derogatory conception of the Levantine that goes 
with this outlook in spite of all official announce- 
ments to the contrary. 

But the necessary cultural synthesis cannot take 
place until Israel re-evaluates itself in terms of the 
different culture of one-half of its inhabitants. Un- 
less those who have always been part of the Middle 
East are able to find expression here and unless the 
half that comes from Europe makes an effort to 
learn from that experience and to integrate it in- 
stead of expecting the Oriental half to do all the 
integrating by ceasing to be themselves, unless the 
Israeli learns to accept the fact that Baghdad and 
Sa’ana were just as valid expressions of the Jewish 
past as were Berdichev and Lodz, the Oriental Jew 
will remain just as much a Levantine in Israel as he 
was in other parts of the Middle East because he has 
to conform, at least outwardly, to something that 
does not correspond to his inner self. 

This cultural synthesis is made more difficult be- 
cause the people who are best equipped to play the 
role of cultural go-betweens have neither come to 
Israel or, if here, have not agreed to be themselves. 
They are still sufficiently Levantine in the deroga- 
tory sense to be ashamed of defining themselves as 
Oriental Jews in a new political and cultural con- 
text. Those abroad, even the most gifted writers 
like the Tunisian Albert Memmi, simply want to 
be assimilated in Europe and then, like him, reject 
their Jewishness as something wholly negative. Simi- 
larly, those here too often wish to assimilate the as 
yet dominant European culture, without bringing 
to it anything of their own. The educated Levantine 
Jews here refuse to face their responsibilities because 
they assume that to be Levantine is to be inferior. 


The Egyptian Jew who comes to Israel is right at 
being shocked when people express surprise that he 
isn’t black, since one assumes that Jews, of all people, 
do not believe in doctrines of innate racial superior- 
ity. But he is tragically wrong when he protests: 
““We are not Arabs, we are Jews!” Or even: “We 
are Europeans!” When the educated Egyptian, 
Moroccan or Tunisian Jew becomes angry at the 
Jewish Agency because it has settled him in Dimona 
or Ofakim with “ignorant Moroccans” and insists 
on going to an Anglo-Saxon Ulpan, he is accepting 
European “superiority” and laying himself open, by 
that very fact, to be considered inferior by the Eu- 
ropean. He also abdicates his claim to leadership 
among those who must effect a cultural transforma- 
tion, for the equality which must be established be- 
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tween the two cultures cannot exist when his ap. 
proach is “I can be like you” instead of “It is righ 
that I should be in some ways different from you,” 

True, the first phase of assimilation to a culture of 
greater economic and technical proficiency is mostly 
passive and subservient and it is only a later gener. 
tion which has acquired some of the skills an{ 
ideology of the older culture which re-defines itself 
and claims back its old values in a new form. By 
Israel, whose leaders at present consist mostly of 
Europeans, ought to strive to make the effort of th 
Oriental Jews to reclaim their culture possible, by 
examining and sometimes discarding some of thei 
own assumptions and prejudices. They might begin 
by reducing the idealization of Western value, 
which have failed, since all the people of the forme 
colonies are in revolt against them. The attempt a 
a revaluation is the main concern at present of ; 
number of European intellectuals and should k 
manifest in Israel, too. The constant talk and dis. 
cussion about the “high level” of one kind of Jew 
as comparel with the “low level” of the other; th 
debate as to whether the Oriental Jew can adjust 
himself to the “superior” Western culture—which 
he did only too well when he was brought into in- 
timate contact with it—achieve nothing except to 
prevent the equalization of levels and interpenetra- 
tion of cultures which is what Israel is all about 
By pretending that the superiority of one is axio- 
matic, it leaves the other no choice but outward 
conformity and this leads people to imitate rather 
than create. 


Examples abound of this automatic assumption of 
superiority. ‘They are to be found in an attitude 
towards speaking Arabic which makes Oriental chil- 
dren ashamed of their mother tongue. They art 
seen in the general dismissal of the Messianic belief 
of the Oriental Jew as something primitive, childish 
and not in accordance with the Israeli scheme of 
things, entirely ignoring the fact that the hope sym- 
bolized by belief in the Messiah is at the root of 
everything mankind has ever undertaken seeing thut 
it teaches that no matter how often man has failed, 
he is compelled to try again and again. 


HE INTEGRATION of Israel into the Middle East 
meets, of course, the mighty obstacle of Arab 
enmity but part of this enmity, at least, may wel 
have stemmed from a misunderstanding about iden- 
tities between Arab nationalists and Jewish nationd- 
ists who were made to work against each other 
through the British because they were ashamed of 
their common ground—which was that they wert 
Levantines—and they were ashamed of appearing 
Levantines before the British. This enmity has pet 
sisted for the ten years that the State of Israel ha 
been in existence, but a decade is not such a long 
time and the misunderstanding might yet be clari- 
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fed one day and be replaced by a sensible arrange- 
ment. 

But at present the misunderstanding persists in 
many forms. We keep saying how much we aspire 
to peaceful co-operation with our Arab neighbors 
and how much they could benefit from our superior 
technology. We are sincere, but to most non-Eu- 
ropeans, a superior technology was the means by 
which the West long dominated three-quarters of 
the world. People who have not yet developed mod- 
etn techniques instinctively distrust those who have. 
In Egypt, for instance, the great technical achieve- 
ment of cotton mills meant to the people that an 
instrument had been created which forced children 
of four to work all day long in the cotton fields 
and reduced the area of land available for growing 
food. The Assuan Dam project was interpreted as 
meaning that the fellah would have to work all the 
year round instead of enjoying an inevitable holiday 
when the Nile flooded the country. Improvements 
in hygiene meant that fewer children died, but this 
meant more mouths to feed so that the poor became 
poorer as Egypt became richer. Until a means is 
found, through all sorts of costly trial and error, to 
adapt these potentially good things to our society, 
not only will the young Egyptian who exclaimed 
bitterly that “Egypt lives on the work of donkeys 
and children” not understand us; he will fear 
that yet another trick is to be played on him. 


In Egypt today, people conform to the official 
orthodoxy which is inveterate hatred of Israel; but 
a few years ago one, at least, expressed to the writer 
thoughts of possible peace with Israel; and the 
thoughts of one generation have a strange way of 
becoming the réality of the next. “We shall have 
peace with Israel in ten or twenty years. By that 
time we shall have developed sufficiently technically 
not to fear her superiority. During that time those 
Europeans in Israel who keep achieving these exas- 
perating miracles in development will have learned 
through their difficulties with new immigrants from 
Oriental countries that to acquire this technical 
knowledge when nothing in one’s past experience 
has prepared one for it is not easy. Thus they will 
understand us better. Then, too, some Oriental 
Jews will have reached positions of leadership in 
Israel, It won’t be as exclusively European as it is 
now. Then, because we shall have had much in 
common in the past and the same struggle to adapt 
ourselves to the modern world, we'll be able to talk 
together.” 


Here the Levantine process of reconciling oppo- 
sites was clearly at work and whatever one thinks 
of this view of the future it was obviously carefully 
thought out. This, perhaps, is the kind of think- 
ing we are to do as we rediscover ourselves in the 
Levantine world. As we accept ourselves as such, 
we might also be accepted by others. 
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E SHALL begin to belong to the Middle East 

when we adopt a different attitude towards the 
Levantine Jew by learning from him the tolerance 
which takes over after the periods of feverish ex- 
citement and if we accept the idea that cultural syn- 
thesis is a two-way road and not a process by which 
the politically dominant seeks to integrate and ab- 
sorb the other. 


If in Israel, a large part of our population will be 
made merely to conform to the classic Zionist ideo- 
logy and the European pattern, we shall always be 
strangers in the area because even with our own we 
have not made the effort to reconcile opposites 
and to create a culture through which we can all 
find expression. While we teach children how to 
use the necessary tools of Western civilization we 
must also let them know that the automobiles, re- 
frigerators, tractors and guns are only tools and not 
the be-all and end-all of civilization—and certainly 
not of Judaism. We must help children to whom 
the national idea is new to fit it into the perspective 
of their own feeling of Jewishness. We must help 
them, in the very stories they read in school, to rec- 
ognize themselves instead of some model to which 
they are urged to conform. We must help them in 
their struggle to express themselves in a new medium. 
We must accept the fact that they are different and 
accept that difference instead of trying to mold them, 
If we do these things we shall be keeping faith with 
the idea of the coming of the Messiah which bound 
us together through two thousand years of exile— 
and which still binds us as the symbol of the search 
for moral values of universal import, values which 
we attempt to embody in society as a whole and in 
ourselves as individuals. To do this is to believe 
that ours is the Levantine business of reconciling op- 
posites and thereby creating a new and better form 
of human and Jewish expression which will lead us 
to understand and accept each other and be accepted 
by others. 


To make the effort to do all these things may not 
be easy, but it might be useful to reconsider our- 
selves as Levantines finding their place in a Levantine 
world. Herzl took the opprobrious word “Jew” for 
his banner and thereby initiated something profound- 
ly original and new in the continuity of an ancient 
tradition. Perhaps the time has come for all of us 
to have the same courage in re-interpreting the word 
“Tevantine.” Something profoundly original and 
new in the continuity of this old Levantine world, 
now seething with new forces, may result. Here, 
where East and West have always challenged each 
other, ours may be the patient business of civiliza- 
tion, to create the middle ground between extremes, 
to patiently wear out the powerful, and to find ways 
of living together in a new situation and means of 
expressing something novel and valuable to mankind. 
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Economic Problems of Israel 


by David 


i mg GOAL of development in Israel is the expansion 

of the productive capacity of the country through 
the activization of new production factors. In de- 
veloping countries, production factors were created 
by the accumulation of basic capital, of which 19th 
century England and the initial phases of modern 
capitalism are the most conspicuous examples. The 
primary accumulation of capital was not different 
in its physical aspects in 19th century England on 
the one hand and in modern Soviet Russia on the 
other. In both instances pressure was exerted by 
the economic and political factors in order to restrict 
consumption and maintain a low standard of living. 

There is only one possible substitute for this way 
of creating basic capital—the import of capital. Israel 
has had recourse to this means; however, this eco- 
nomic policy can only be followed as long as such 
capital imports are extensive enough and strictly 
reserved for development and the absorption of im- 
migration, and are not swallowed by consumption. 
The general standard of living cannot be raised as 
a result of the influx of money contributions from 
other countries without seriously affecting the prog- 
ress towards economic emancipation from assistance 
from abroad. 

Table I below shows total capital imports calculated 
until 1952 on the basis of the trade deficit (up to 
which date figures on the trade balance of goods 
only were available—import and export) and the 
deficit in the balance of payments including services 
as from 1952-56. The amount of unrequited im- 
ported capital consisting of grants, loans, donations, 
etc., exceeds that of the deficit in the trade balance 
of goods for the years 1949-51. However, since 
data on the balance of services for this period are 
not available, the amount of this additional deficit 
remains unknown. 

According to these figures unrequited imports 
amounted to $2,498 m. up to June, 1957 inclusive. 
The deficit incurred during the second half of 1948, 
for which no exact data are available, should be 
added to this amount. The total sum of all capital 
imports during the period under review was therefore 
about $2,600 m. Total net investments from the 
inception of the State to June, 1957 have been esti- 
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mated at the equivalent of $2,240 m. The differeng 
amounts, therefore, to some $360 million. 

The estimate of investments covers all physic 
investments, i.e., buildings, roads, housing Projects 
and private houses. Thus, for example, a cinem 
erected at a place where there are already more tha 
enough cinemas is also included in this estima 
A not inconsiderable part of the investment hy 
therefore, no direct influence on the consolidation 
of the Israel economy and does not further th 
prospects of economic independence as regards th 
reduction in imports and the increase of exports. 

In every economic system with limited resourcg 
an order of priorities is imperative, and it might 
even be assumed that it is never quite superfluoy 
in a flourishing economy. 


Priorities have to be determined according to the 
needs of the country and not in consideration 
of autarchy. A small country like Israel will never 
be self-sufficient and will always depend on foreign 
trade. Even such great powers as the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. are not self-sufficient. The smaller th 
country the more it depends on foreign trade. Thi 
is true for Belgium and the Netherlands, and shoul 
apply to Israel as well. 
In the case of Israel, fuel alone accounts for ap- 
proximately $50-60 m. of foreign currency outlays, 
moreover, we can never hope to supply our ow 


wheat requirements, which amount to $20-25 m.if 


year. Iron, timber and chemicals will always have 
to be imported, but in return we shall sell our finished 
goods on foreign markets, provided they are com: 
petitive. We are, therefore, compelled to develop 
industries whose competitiveness depends on our pt0- 
duction costs or, in other words, the relation betwee 
output and the equivalent which the productio 
factors receive. 

There are certain exceptions to this rule: all thos 
goods in regard to which we enjoy natural advan- 
tages, as for example citrus fruit and potash, wher 
the price is not fixed by production costs only, ani 
where monopolistic elements play a decisive rol. 
However, the range of such commodities is vet] 
limited and we are compelled to base our econom 





TABLE I 
REE A 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Deficit (in million $)*............. 244 283 368 #306 262 241 «3284 358 #&%152** 


— 





* revised figures 
** January to June 
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on the production of competitive goods. The re- 
nunciation of the principle of the international di- 
yision of labor and policy of restrictions in foreign 
trade for the sake of autarchy are detrimental to 
every national economy, while the participation in 
the international division of labor and the concen- 
tration on branches of production, the products of 
which are exportable, will benefit any country, in 
particular a small one like Israel. 

There are certain investments which are not likely 
to increase exports and to decrease imports; the same 
is true for many public buildings which cannot be 
considered essential. The erection of such buildings 
should be discontinued. Careful selection requires 
objectivity and know-how; they are not always the 
most decisive factors in economic thinking. 

The inflationary pressures which characterized the 
Israel economy after the inception of the State have 
also contributed to the tendency of non-selectivity 
in economic investment. They have led to the dis- 
tortion of the price structure, which in turn influ- 
enced the investment structure. 

Selectivity of economic projects means above all 
the application of the yardstick of profitability, of 
the ability to compete in international markets. It 
also implies that capital import must be earmarked 
for development and immigrant absorption, and not 
be used for consumption. 


JN Israex the danger always exists of priority being 

given to a change in the distribution of national 
income instead of the accumulation of basic capital. 
However, possibilities in this respect are limited since 
social polarization is small and our society is distinct- 
ly egalitarian. 

According to a survey of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO), the public sector occupies a 
central position in the economic structure of Israel 
and its weight is unequalled in Western countries 
and only excelled in the Eastern bloc, a fact which 
at least partly accounts for the egalitarian character 
of Israeli society. A rise in individual incomes can 
only be effected by drawing on the capital import 
reserves, as the total amount of individual income 
is still considerably higher than national output. 
Thus, a rise in individual incomes of the majority 
of the population cannot be effected by a redistribu- 
tion of the national income. On the other hand, 
changes which affect only a small portion of the 
population will not have any noticeable influence 
on the income level of the majority of the population 
in a country where the society is anyhow nearly 
egalitarian. 

Any attempt to raise individual earnings by raising- 
monetary incomes can only have two results: one 
alternative has been outlined by Professor Abba P. 
Lerner; it is characterized by a price increase with 
a corresponding rise in monetary income which 
means that real income remains unchanged. Ac- 
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cordingly, the individual fails to derive any benefit 
from this change, while some production branches 
cease to be competitive, nominal production costs 
remaining decisive abroad as long as the rate of 
exchange remains fixed. As the latter cannot be 
frequently modified, the national economy bears the 
brunt and the individual earner does not derive any 
profit therefrom. 

The other alternative is an increase in real income. 
Under circumstances prevailing in Israel this can 
only be done on account of capital imports, as out- 
put is lower than total individual incomes, i.e., an 
increase in real individual income raises consumption 
and influences adversely the trade and payment 
balance. The conclusion is, therefore, that an in- 
crease in real individual income is only possible at 
the expense of immigration, defense and development, 
the latter being essential in order to achieve economic 
independence. 

Thus it is clear that under existing circumstances, 
with the present balance of payments, an increase 
in individual income is not possible in Israel, unless 
the country is prepared to seriously harm its economy. 

While the ultimate goal of Israel’s economy, like 
that of any progressive society, is the attainment 
of the highest possible standard of living, this must 
be achieved within the concrete capacity of the 
economy. As the population has grown two and 
a half times since 1948 and wages have risen 1.8 
times during this period, output should be nearly 
four times that of pre-State days, in order to make 
it possible to reserve imported capital for purposes 
other than consumption. It is, however, clear that 
real output cannot, in the best of cases, rise so steep- 
ly. Thus, any increase in real incomes is tantamount 
to the utilization of import of capital to effect a rise 
in the standard of life. 

In view of the far-reaching State development 
projects it would seem that it could be possible to 
create through inflation, a substitute for the accumu- 
lation of basic capital. The danger of this economic 
conception is that it apparently represents a com- 
bination of two desirable elements: a stepping-up 
of development on the one hand, and the increase, 
though fictitious, of earnings on the other hand. 
This has been very well-defined with all its implica- 
tions as follows: “There is a close analogy between 
inflation and acute alcoholism; in both cases the 
body deteriorates and the patient feels better.” The 
pressure applied in favor of this economic policy in 
Israel is rather powerful because it is backed by 
formidable pressure groups, and the temptation to 
yield is great though this would in the long run 
seriously harm the economy of the country. 


Ux™ 1952, Israel economic policy was doubtlessly 

concentrated on accelerating development which 
was partly financed by inflationary means. Some 
kind of inflationary pressure would have been inevi- 
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table in any case due to mass immigration which was 
not accompanied by a corresponding growth of the 
resources at the disposal of the economy. An analysis 
of the period immediately following, i.e., after the 
introduction of the New Economic Policy, is more 
difficult. 

The International Monetary Fund summed up 
conditions in Israel in 1956 after having received 
a report of a commission which stayed in the coun- 
try and examined its economic structure: “Total 
resources at the disposal of Israel increased in 1955 
and 1956 as a result of larger production and larger 
deficits in the balance of payments on current ac- 
count, financed primarily by donations and repara- 
tions. However, prices and wages have also risen, 
primarily because public consumption, mostly for 
defense purposes, and investment, also increased. As 
a result, the inflationary pressures prevailing in pre- 
vious years have not been eliminated. In fact, these 
pressures gained in strength after October, 1956. In 
order to continue development policies on a sound 
basis, it is essential that an increase in private savings 
and a rise in productivity be stimulated by strength- 
ening internal stability. To achieve this objective 
it is essential that the recently generated inflationary 
pressures should be contained, that restrictive credit 
policies should be continued, and every effort made 
to restrain government expenditures.” 

The figures in Table II below may throw additional 
light on the period beginning in 1952. They illustrate 
the increase in money supply, the development of 
prices and of the deficit in the balance of trade and 
payments. 

Thus in five years prices rose by 154%, the deficit 
in the balance of payments amounting to $1,451 m., 
while two devaluations took place during this period. 

It is by no means easy to establish the basic factors 
of the Israel economy as its structure is very complex 
and intricately related to developments abroad. 
However, there is no doubt that among the most 
important factors in the Israel economy are the very 
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high defense expenditure necessitated by the Constan, 
tension prevailing in the region, immigration, th 
tendency to raise individual earnings—be it in th 
form of wage increases and incomes or in the form 
of extending public social services, e.g., national jp 
surance, compulsory education, sick funds, etc, an/ 
the considerable investments required for the im 
plementation of development projects. All the 
factors exercise a strong pressure and work in th 
direction of monetary expansion and the increx 
in money supply. Monetary expansion took th 
form of credit to the government and to the public 
The rise in money supply resulting therefrom ; 
much larger than in any of the countries whid 
possess a certain measure of economic stability x 
Table III below will demonstrate. 


‘THE GENERAL tendency in Israel should, under th 

circumstances, be to allow the increase in money 
supply to lag behind the rise of real output. 
Israel, however, the process is reversed as the folloy. 
ing figures demonstrate: in 1953 the gross nationd 
product rose by 11% and the money supply increas 
by 20.5% while in 1956 gross national product ro 
by 8.5% and the money supply by 23% respectively, 
i.e., within two years the gross national product roe 
by 20.5% while money supply increased by 48.2% 
during the same period, the difference being approx: 
mately 23%. 

It is evident that the process of the growth i 
money supply in excess of the increase in the gros 
national product is not exhausted within a year. It 


effects accumulate and in turn lead to certain inev: T 


table consequences bearing on the stability of th 
currency, of prices and of the balance of trade anl 
payment. It is a fallacy to suppose that inflationary 
pressure affects only or first and foremost the pric 
level, a belief widely held by large circles. 

In Israel there is a tendency to express the mont 
tary expansion in the balance of payments ratht 
than in a rise of prices. The cause is the linking 


TABLE II 
Increase in Money Supply, in Prices and in the Trade Deficit from 1952 





Increase in Money Supply (im percent) o.......:.ccccccssosesssssnesssnnesntntnnsnasinsinesinenessnen 145 
I saint nnlipoeisnhcoresnensosnnnncinine 154 
Total amount of trade deficit (goods and services) in million ¢ ................... 1,451 





TaBLe III 
Increase in Money Supply in Selected Countries (1951-55 percentage change) 





Country Belgium U.S.A. Netherlands* Lebanon Western Israel 
Germany 
The Change +11 +14 +28 +32 +41 +60 





* Period of comparison 1950-54. 
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tion between imports and local production. Not 
of wages to the consumers’ price-index. In this way 
the government tries to prevent inflation from being 
reflected in the price level. 

The system of subsidies, though not effective in 
combating inflation, may exercise a moderating in- 
{uence on prices while intensifying the effect on the 
balance of payments. 

We have to deal with three entirely different 
grata: the first represents the basic factors; the 
cond covers factors emanating from the first; while 
the third group is again a derivative from the second. 
The first group includes large governmental expendi- 
ture and an unbalanced budget due to dispropor- 
tionately large outlays on defense and services and 
on mass immigration, the rise of individual incomes 
and of public services. The second series emanates 
from the first: credit extension, monetary expansion 
and the increase in money supply. The third series 
rings from the second: deficit of the trade balance, 
increases in prices moderated by government inter- 
vention endeavoring, by saturation of the market, 
to prevent a too steep rise of the price level. 

If we compare this scheme with Table IV below 
showing the development from 1952 onwards it will 
be seen that it does not contradict the empirical 
data, especially if we bear in mind the increase in 
ral national output during those years. It should 








be remembered that this table covers a five-year pe- 
tiod only, during which two devaluations took place. 


HE ECONOMIC development of Israel since World 
War I can be divided into two periods: (a) from 
the end of World War I until the beginning of World 
War II—a long period of deflation with brief in- 
fationary intervals, and (b) since 1940 until today 
—a long period of inflation with deflationary inter- 
vas. Any explanation of these facts is complicated 
by the generally accepted fallacy that inflation is 
harmless unless it becomes a runaway inflation. 

In point of fact creeping inflation has gradually 
the same effect as runaway inflation and may even 
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cause more harm since the latter usually constitutes 
but a brief shock. Creeping inflation, on the other 
hand, may be slow in revealing its detrimental con- 
sequences, but completely distorts the structure of 
prices and investment; it leads to the waste of re- 
sources, and camouflages the basic economic distor- 
tions by producing an apparent prosperity over a 
certain period. 

The above analysis reveals a few of the basic factors 
operating in the Israel economy. They are not eco- 
nomic in essence and their rigidity can be easily ex- 
plained because: (a) expenditure on defense cannot 
be curtailed; (b) Israel does not want to restrict 
immigration, whereas the lowering of the standard 
of living and the investment volume is impeded by 
political and social considerations prevailing in Israel. 

This is the crux of the problem. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, in sum- 
ming up its survey undertaken in 12 countries 
stated that: “Economic stability is essential for de- 
velopment. Inflation defeats the very aim of devel- 
opment since it rewards unproductive investments 
and further impoverishes the poor.” 

It has already been shown that development is 
essential in order to ensure the economic survival of 
Israel at a reasonable standard of living, the safe- 
guarding of its defense requirements and the con- 
tinuation of immigration. The economics of Israel 
reflect at present an unceasing rise of public and 
private consumption. It is obvious, however, that 
consumption should be related to the increase in 
output. 

This process can obviously be camouflaged for some 
time by the extensive use of foreign currency reserves 
and their consequent depletion. In one of the pub- 
lications of the International Monetary Fund an at- 
tempt has been made to determine the foreign cur- 
rency reserve quota required by every country. The 
conclusion was an equivalent of six months’ import 
which, in the case of Israel, would amount to $250 
million. The reserves of Israel are small, and much 
lower than this required quota. 


TaBLe IV 
Increase in Money Supply, in Prices and in the Trade Deficit, (1952-56) 





Money Supply 
in million IL. 





Consumers’ Deficit of the 
Price Index: Balance of Trade 
September and Services in 
1956 = 100 million $ 
49 306 
64 262 
81 241 
90 284 
100 358 
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In this context it is important to consider the re- 
only have we no reason to believe that the capital 
inflow will continue but we are well aware of the 
fact that some of these resources will inevitably dis- 
appear or dwindle into insignificance. This will first 
of all be true for reparation payments which will 
stop after the date stipulated in the agreement. The 
restriction of foreign aid not only adversely affects 
foreign currency earmarked for consumption—a 
serious aspect in itself—but together with the im- 
perative restriction of imports, local production will 
be likely to shrink as well. This is due to the scarcity 
of raw material in the country. The import com- 
ponent of our production is higher than in most 
other countries and we shall be unable to compensate 
reduced imports by an increase in production. 


HE ANALYsIs of the economic conditions of Israel 
must clearly distinguish between temporary or 
conjunctural phenomena and basic trends of our de- 
velopment. The degree of inflation at which we 
arrived at the end of the war was mentioned above. 
The Sinai Campaign had much less economic influ- 
ence in this respect than was expected. On the 
other hand, there was a far from negligible effect 
on the balance of payments. Foreign obligations rose 
and reserves declined. 

The attempt has been made to explain unemploy- 
ment in relation to the Sinai Campaign, though this 
is completely unjustified. During the second half 
of 1956 unemployment rose by 18% as compared 
with the same period in 1955. However, this figure 
does not reflect the real situation, as scope of employ- 
ment relief work was greater in 1955. It should 
also be remembered that there is always a certain 
minimum of unemployment. Its core is made up 
of unemployables—most of them social cases and not 
capable of work. Therefore, the comparison should 
be based on the number of unemployed excluding 
the hard-core cases, and it will be seen that unem- 
ployment rose at a much higher rate than that indi- 
cated above. The increase in the number of unem- 
ployed began, however, prior to the Sinai Campaign. 

Subsidies are very effective over a brief period 
and are only justifiable when given by the many 
to the few. However, when subsidies cover many 
fields they are incapable of solving any problem. 

It would appear that the problem of unemploy- 
ment might be solved by an increase in purchasing 
power and in production adequate to satisfy demand 
arising therefrom. One person buys from the other 
and thus all earn their livelihood. However, there 
is a fundamental fallacy in this way of thinking. 
An increase in consumption even of domestic prod- 
ucts is based on the import of raw materials which 
can only be purchased in foreign currency. This 
solution is, therefore, tantamount to a drain on 
foreign currency reserves. 

The stumbling block of the Israel economy is the 
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balance of payments. The annual foreign Curreney 
budget of the State exceeds $500 million. Incom 
from visible and invisible exports is about $209 
million. The annual deficit amounts, therefore, 
$300 million. The State has no resources for th 
financing of such a deficit over a long period. It hy 
been suggested that the foreign currency budget ; 
excessive and that import be cut by administratiy 
restrictions to $300-400 million. But it is a fallagy 
to assume that this would be a solution. The foreign 
currency budget is a function of the internal mom. 
tary development. Let us assume that the citizen 
of Israel are in possession of the money required t 
buy commodities and services for $500 million, th 
import of which is restricted by administratiy 
measures. In that case it is obvious that either ql 
available goods will be rapidly absorbed by the public 
resulting in a physical shortage of goods, or tha 
prices will rise sufficiently to restore the equilibrium 
of the economy. This proves that the restrictios 
of imports by administrative means is impracticable, 
as it is bound to result in physical shortages, a ris 
in prices and a further deterioration of the balance 
of payments because exports will be restricted du 
to increased production costs resulting from the link- 
ing of wages to the price level. 

Thus, monetary policy should be applied and not 
administrative restrictions. Experience in the pas 
proves conclusively that monetary policy can do the 
job properly and effectively and restore a better 
equilibrium in the balance of payments in tht 
country. 


HE OBJECTIVE conditions of the development of 

the country are undoubtedly difficult. This does 
however, not entitle us to assume that the flaws 
inherent in the development process emanate ex- 
clusively from objective difficulties. This would bk 
wrong in substance and could easily lead to fatalism 
and complacency. There are methods to overcome 
these objective difficulties. But in order to follow 
these methods an economic policy must be adopted 
that creates adequate conditions therefor. At present 


even developed countries like the United Kingdom, | 


Sweden, the Netherlands and the United States which 
have no problems comparable with these in Israel 
with regard to their balance of payments adopt 
policies of restraint and monetary discipline. How- 
ever, it is impossible to aim at a currency which 
would be stable and unlimited in quantities while 
pursuing simultaneously the policy of development 
and inflationary financing. 


Nobody denies that the problems of the Isra¢ | 


economy are mainly objective in character arising 
largely from the scope and magnitude of the enter- 
prise. The solution is, however, to be sought 
a great extent in the subjective field. Even the most 
difficult problems can be solved and where there 
a will there is a way. 
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Religion: Ritual or Spiritual? 


by Arthur Saul Super 


_ ARE many indications in Israel of a growing 
recognition of the need for some spiritual prin- 
ciples to give its rapidly expanding national life sig- 
nificance and meaning. ‘There are also signs of a 
deepening conviction that the recognized religious 
guthorities do not know, and cannot in the foresee- 
able future, provide the moral and ethical guidance 
which the people need. One need only recapitulate 
the special reasons for this in Israel for they have 
been the constant subject of discussion ever since 
the Jewish State came into being. 

Before the destruction of the Second Jewish Com- 
monwealth, nearly nineteen hundred years ago, Juda- 
im had developed a system of law based upon divine 
revelation which was a living and plastic corpus of 
legislation by which it was possible to rule every 
department of life—political, social and_ religious. 
With the Exile, this law, known as halacha, first be- 
came static and then stagnant. It only operated in 
limited fields in which Jews, living in closed auto- 
nomous sub-national groups, were allowed to govern 
themselves. Its frontiers were narrowed to fit the 
special conditions of Diaspora Jewish life which pre- 
supposed an existence in the midst of gentiles. It 
became the law of a people who lived only marginally 
among the nations; whose economic existence de- 
pended entirely on economic systems into which 
they either did not fit at all or where they only found 
a place as an irritant. Later, when the Jews became 
emancipated, orthodox Jews still remained in their 
anomalous economic position because of the restric- 
tions imposed by ritual: Sabbath observance, dietary 
laws, and the self-imposed social restrictions which 
flowed from them. Even orthodox religious life, 
especially the vital element of Sabbath observance, 
depended on the existence of gentiles who could act 
as shabbos-goyim. Legal fictions were evolved by 
the halacha to make it possible for Jews to build 
larger enterprises in partnership with gentiles so as 
to observe the Sabbath. All of this produced a dis- 
tortion in the Jewish social and economic structure 
and incidentally in the Jewish character which Zion- 
ism, and particularly Labor Zionism, set themselves 
to correct. 

As Jews became increasingly subject to the pressure 
of forces making for assimilation in the world, 
the power of ritual to offset such assimilation was cor- 
respondingly stressed. By the time of the attainment 
of Jewish statehood, the religious authorities had 
reached a stage of development where they could 
only interpret their relation to the new situation 
created by this apocalyptic development in Jewish 
history in terms of new opportunities to enforce 


those rituals on the religiously indifferent majority 
of the citizens of the State. But what the State 
needed was just the reverse of what the religious 
authorities offered it. People longed for a revelation 
of the spiritual and moral principles of Judaism. 
Thinking Jews imagined these could now be given 
free play in the life of the community so that they 
would become an influence molding the life of the 
people in their reincarnation in their regained home- 


land. 


HIS FUNCTION the religious authorities in Israel 
have been increasingly unable to perform. As 
year suceeds year, fresh manifestations are clearly 
visible of an even more rigorous application of the 
trend to enforce ritualism—instead of Judaism—on 
the State. In December, 1957, there were heated 
discussions in the Knesset over the refusal to bury 
a child of a Jew and a gentile mother in sacred 
ground and severe criticism of the anachronistic 
character of the marriage laws. The rioting over the 
provision of transport for Greater Tel Aviv’s half- 
million citizens who demand transport a short time 
before the official close of Sabbath is another mani- 
festation to which the State was treated last sum- 
mer. More significant, perhaps, is the attempt by 
one of the Chief Rabbis to enlist the threat of eco- 
nomic boycott in order to enforce Sabbath observ- 
ance in important industrial undertakings. In this. 
connection, the suggestion that the problem of ma- 
chine maintenance on the Sabbath in important 
plants be undertaken by shabbos-goyim is a back- 
ward step which leads away from one of the 
philosophical bases of Jewish nationhood and, in the 
name of orthodox Judaism, lays down the principle 
that a Jewish state cannot function as an independ- 
ent organism but must have the assistance of gentile 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in order to 
sustain a modern technology. 

This position would not be so complicated were 
this merely a struggle between a clericalism working 
in its own field and a people seeking more modern 
and enlightened forms of spiritual self-expression. 
However, in Israel the Rabbinical authorities are 
supported by a number of religious political parties 
who represent a minority vote but who, because of 
the vagaries of our electoral system, hold the balance 
of power in any coalition either of the Right or the 
Left that may be formed. They use that balance 
of power to enforce the ritual demands made by the 
Rabbinical authorities upon a majority of the popu- 
lation who do not accept them as rational and who 
look upon them as an infringement of personal lib- 
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erty and an affront to free conscience. This is a 
problem which will only be solved when a two- 
party system evolves to replace the present multi- 
plicity of parties brought about by the system of 
proportional representation inherited from the elec- 
toral practice of the World Zionist Organization. 

Apart from creating technical complications, these 
political parties also produce a resentment against 
Judaism itself—which Judaism should not be forced 
to suffer. Young people growing up in the country 
who do not have even limited knowledge of the 
spiritual aspects of Judaism enjoyed by the last gen- 
eration of Diaspora Jews, think that this distortion 
of Judaism is the real Judaism. Such incitation might 
well explode into a Kulturkampf. It is only because 
Mapai, consistently the majority party in Israel’s 
government since the State was founded, has been 
so cognizant of the deeper values of Judaism, and 
has exercised a restraint based on its recognition of 
the fact that a Kulturkampf might injure the spir- 
itual essence of Judaism as well as the obsolescent 
ritual of orthodoxy, that such a struggle has been 
prevented from breaking out already. 


The failure of the orthodox religious authorities 
(and so far this is the only type of Judaism which 
has been allowed to operate freely in Israel) to bring 
the teaching of Jewish ethics and ideals to the mass 
of the people is tragic enough in that this failure 
has already begun to deprive Israel of the Jewish 
spiritual character which generations had hoped 
‘would be created in a Jewish State. Israel, just be- 
cause it is a state, is in greater danger of cultural 
assimilation than Jewish communities abroad. The 
latter have only one essential basis of differentiation 
‘between themselves and the community in which 
they live: their religious attitude. Indeed, that is 
the only valid difference allowed by most states to 
a minority. For this reason much energy in Diaspora 
Jewish communities in free lands is directed to de- 
veloping a knowledge of Judaism in the community. 
Because these communities live under free conditions 
and just because they are completely open to the 
various cultural and spiritual influences of their en- 
vironment, there is, in Diaspora communities, a sin- 
cere search for an acceptable formulation of Judaism 
to which members can faithfully adhere. This leads 
to a multiplicity in forms of Judaism from extreme 
orthodoxy to the most liberal Reform Judaism. (It 
also leads to some curious practices. There is, for 
example, one community on Long Island, New York, 
where a rabbi of orthodox inclination heads a Con- 
servative congregation whose members generally ride 
to the synagogue on the Sabbath. When the rabbi 
took spiritual charge of the congregation he found 
that his congregants had developed the habit of 
shamefacedly parking their automobiles around the 
corner from the synagogue. When their new temple 
was built, he insisted on the construction of a park- 
ing-lot adjoining the synagogue with a covered way 
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leading into the lobby. His reasoning was thx 
when a man comes to synagogue he must not enter 
the place of worship with even the slightest feeling 
of hypocrisy to vitiate his spiritual mood.) But in 
Israel there is no organized force working to protect 
the spiritual values of Judaism against the forces of 
assimilation which operate upon the level of the low. 
est common denominator of external culture: the 
films, comics, and the other mass entertainment 
media of the modern world. 

HERE IS an even more serious aspect of the lack of 

any dynamic religious impulse in Israel to sup. 
plement the ethical values given to life in this coun- 
try by pioneering, by the tension of external danger, 
and the feeling that Israel is a people in the process 
of national expansion. Every nation today needs 
spiritual principles to guide it through the anxieties 
and stresses of the modern age. The conquest of 
space is now already imminent and offers a clear-cut 
alternative between war and annihilation and an ex- 
pansion of man’s horizons so rapidly that the present 
petty conceptions of bloc rivalries and national soy- 
ereignty will disappear. Therefore, man needs spir- 
itual principles to give him the strength to make 
the fullest use of his new opportunities. This might 
well be found in religion; and in this connection 
in most countries of the world there are two in- 
fluences at work. 

There is inevitably the organized conservatism of 
all institutional religion with its strong tendency 
to lend its authority to the powers-that-be and sup- 
port them in narrow policies. But in most churches 
abroad there are also powerful forces at work trying 
to investigate the impact of the new scientific age 
on religion and seeking to formulate the new func- 
tions of religion. In Israel institutionalized religion, 
backed by the political parties which are its affiliates, 
is engaged at this moment of universal spiritual crisis 
in banning the pig, rioting over Sabbath observance 
in all its archaic rigidity, and trembling lest there 
be any relaxation in the medieval, antiquated laws 
of personal status. 

This absence of religious teaching and ethical 
guidance in the revolutionary times in which we 
live creates a definite tension. We can no longer 
delay our search for a way in which Judaism, too, 
can make its impact on the people of Israel so that 
at such a time Israel can be true to its historic mission 
and again make a contribution to the spiritual prog- 
ress of humanity. 


pee 1s yet another field in which religion has 
failed us in Israel. It has alienated the sympathy 
of the younger generation and also of those new- 
comers who grew up in ignorance of the traditional 
patterns of life which imposed some kind of unity 
throughout the Jewish world. The pattern of Jewish 
life in the Diaspora had been largely formed by the 
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traditional folkways which in Israel are today the 
heritage of a diminished minority. It is true the 
pattern is becoming fainter in the Diaspora, too; 
hut there it is being replaced by sincere religious ex- 
perimentation. There is little such experimentation 
in Israel. It has, therefore, been left to the secular 
guthorities here to do what the religious authorities 
should have done long ago: to give children at school 
, rationalized systematic instruction in the folkways 
and traditional concepts of Jewish civilization as 
it developed throughout the ages so as to create in 
Israeli youth a feeling of kinship with, and under- 
standing of, the Jewries of the Diaspora. This is the 
spirit in which the new idea of introducing Jewish 
studies into the national elementary school is con- 
ceived. It is not intended as an attempt to woo the 
Israeli child to an acceptance of the ritual which, 
for some of the orthodox, has taken the place of true 
religion. 

In the circular sent out to schools by the Director 
General of the Ministry of Education in connection 
with this introduction of Toda’a Yehudii-Israelit 
(“Jewish Consciousness”), this is made perfectly 
plain. “. .. The purpose of the program is to bring 
to the child a knowledge of the experience of our 
people and its past and to create an atmosphere 
and spiritual attitude which will prepare the mind 
of the child to receive a profound awareness of our 
national values. .. . The program has no intention 
of changing the national nature of our state school 
which is as little intended to give a religious edu- 
cation as it is to give an anti-religious one... .” 

The introduction of this program into our ele- 
mentary school is an essential preliminary to bringing 
the eternal spiritual values of Judaism to bear on the 
life and thinking of the State. Because Israel is a 
modern State, integrated into a modern world, it 
will inevitably be subject to forms of assimilation 
from without and from within. Those from within 
will proceed partly from the fact that many of the 
population have brought ideas here which are at 
variance with traditional and orthodox Judaism. 
There is a tendency inside Israel towards secularism 
which can be a dangerous thing if it is a deracinated 
secularism owing nothing to the historic sources of 
the people who practice it. However, a secularism 
which results from the complete integration of the 
natural ethical strivings of a people deeply rooted 
in acommon tradition and culture into the purposes 
of the State can be a powerfully uplifting moral 
force in society. 

That which distinguishes Judaism from other 
monotheistic religions is the fact that Judaism has 
most emphasized human conduct or the mitzvot. 
Judaism was never content to let a spiritual idea 
exist in a vacuum. It had to be translated at once 
into the stuff of ordinary human life. 

The State was the historic opportunity for which 
Judaism waited for centuries in order that the basic 
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principle of Judaism—the application of the spiritu- 
al to the stuff of everyday life—should be enabled 
to function. (What is important to remember, too,, 
is that this theory of Judaism developed mainly in 
exile. It had never been applied to statecraft.) It 
is unfortunate that now that the State and the oppor- 
tunity have arrived orthodox Judaism, which is 
the only form of Judaism freely practiced in Israel 
and which alone has State recognition, has become 
so involved in mere ritualism. 


E HAVE to make a fresh start and in the democ- 
racy in which we live we have clearly marked 
points of departure. There is a very plain relationship 
between eternal Jewish ideals and the type of 
democracy for which Israel stands. Indeed, de- 
mocracy can only exist if one postulates the spiritual 
origin of man which is a basic Jewish belief. If man 
is merely a material organism, there is no sanction 
that ultimately protects his freedoms or his per- 
sonality. This the experience of the Fascist and 
Communist type of authoritarianism has clearly 
shown. But if we start with the assumption that 
the soul of every man upon earth is infinitely sacred, 
then we must concede that it must always remain 
in his own possession and can never be surrendered. 
This emphasis on the individual, divine soul of man 
means that no matter how backward a man may 
be, no matter what the color of his skin or his 
opinions, that man has the right to the freedom: 
to choose his way of life for himself. But it also 
means that he must concede every other man’s right 
equally in the free pooling of needs and their free: 
adjustment. This is democracy. 

Judaism carries this idea one stage further. If 
Judaism believes—as it does—that the ultimate pur- 
pose of human life must work towards goodness, 
then we have the supreme confidence that man, 
given freedom, will in the final analysis come to: 
right decisions. Thus we are given a sanction for: 
our faith in democracy which is stronger than any: 
failures or disappointments no matter how catastro- 
phic they might appear to be. 

We must not forget that the very word “Israel” 
originated in the kind of struggle with which we- 
are today faced as a nation. One of our fore- 
fathers, Jacob, whose name implies “the distorted 
one”—as the Jews in the exile were distorted— 
struggled with God and man and prevailed, and’ 
so was renamed Israel. We, too, have to struggle 
with the material problems of our time as posed 
by the illimitable horizons opening to man. We 
also have to battle with the old conceptions of 
our faith, which have shrunken like the sinew of 
the thigh of Jacob when the angel touched it in 
that legendary battle, making us limp rather than 
walk upright. Only when we produce our new 
synthesis out of this struggle shall we be truly 
entitled to be called Israel. 
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The Role 
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of Mapai 


by Misha Louvish 


a 1s hardly a parallel in any other democratic 
country to the central importance of Mapai, the 
Israel Labor Party, in almost every field of the coun- 
try’s life. Israel is a multi-party state—in fact, 
there are good grounds for the view that it is afflicted 
with far too many parties—but for almost a gen- 
eration Mapai has been the central force in organized 
Jewish life in that country, and indeed no other 
political organization has so far had a serious pros- 
pect of taking its place. 

At present Mapai, with its 40 out of 120 members 
in the Knesset, Israel’s Parliament, is the inevitable 
leading partner in any coalition. Owing to the 
division of the House between Right, Center and 
Left, no conceivable combination of parties could 
form a Government without it. On the one hand, 
there are the representatives of the middle class: 
the extreme nationalist Herut, with 15 members; 
the conservative General Zionists, with 13; and 
the liberal Progressives, with 5—together making up 
only a little over a quarter of the parliamentary 
strength. In the left-wing, there are Ahdut Ha’- 
avoda and Mapam with 10 and 9 members respective- 
ly, and the Communists with 6. Then there are 
the religious parties: the National Religious Party 
with 11 members, and the two splinters of the or- 
thodox Agudat Israel with 6. It is possible to con- 
ceive of a combination of the bourgeois and the 
religious groups, but even that would be far from 
commanding a majority. 

Any stable coalition in Israel, therefore, has to 
be composed of Mapai and a varying number of 
partners, in which the former inevitably plays the 
chief rdle. Not only is there no likelihood of a change 
in the foreseeable future but this has been the 
case even before the establishment of the State. 


The Government, however, is not the only factor 
that determines the character and development of 
the State of Israel. In the Jewish Agency, which still 
has vitally important responsibilities in the field 
of immigration, absorption of immigrants, and 
agricultural settlement, Mapai has a great influence 
on the Agency’s operations in Israel because the 
party’s main strength is concentrated in that country. 
In the Histadrut, the General Federation of Labor, 
whose influence is not confined to trade-union affairs, 
but extends into agriculture, industry and a wide 
variety of social and cultural activities, Mapai’s 
supremacy is unchallenged, since it gets about sixty 
per cent of the votes and its nominees play a 
proportionately prominent part in every sphere of 
the organization’s work. The situation is similar 
among the local authorities, where Mapai’s members 


head the municipalities in two out of the three 
large cities, as well as in those of the overwhelming 
majority of the smaller councils. In fact, the only 
exception to this state of affairs is to be found jy 
the collective settlements, where the three labor 
parties are approximately equal in strength. 

This predominating position is not merely a rp. 
flection of the number of votes the party has bee) 
able to mobilize in the various elections; it is a corre. 
tive and an outcome of the constructive work don 
by the party and its members in all spheres of 
endeavor. In the creative work which went into 
the making of the State of Israel, in agricultund 
settlement, in the development of natural resource, 
in the integration of immigrants, in the building 
up of industry and agriculture, in the creation of ; 
network of educational and social services—memben 
of Mapai, owing a general allegiance to the principles 
of the party and subject (with certain reservations 
of which more will be said later) to its discipline 
have played the leading part. It is this consciousnes 
of primacy in achievement, and not only in vote. 
getting, that makes the Mapai member feel that he 
belongs to the backbone of the nation, and it is 
this ubiquity that accounts for the impotent re 
sentment of most of Mapai’s opponents—and even 
of some of its coalition partners. 

By its central réle in so many different sphere 
in the national life Mapai performs a beneficial— 
even vital—function in the State. People are % 
accustomed to the way in which the three main 
factors in the life and progress of Israel—the State, 
the Jewish Agency and the Histadrut—work to- 
gether, in spite of disagreements from time to tims, 
that they do not always understand the main reason 
for this cooperation: namely, the fact that Mapa 
is foremost in each of them. It is difficult to conceive, 
for instance, of the complications that would arise i 
an anti-labor Government found itself face to fact 
with a labor federation dominated, as it must of 
course continue to be, by socialist parties. In the pe 
culiar structure of Israel’s democratic life, in which 
the State, although the predominant element, is no 
and cannot for a long time to come be the only fore 
in the nation, Mapai serves to rivet together the dif- 
ferent parts of the structure, and thus prevents almost 
intolerable strains and stresses. 


T Is NOT only Mapai’s central position, however, 
that distinguishes it from other democratic socialist 
parties. It is also remarkable for its pragmatism and 
its almost complete freedom from dogma, in so fat 
as socialist theory is concerned. In fact, its leader 
David Ben-Gurion, has in recent years preferred not 
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to use the word “socialism” at all when attempting 
to define Mapai’s aims, mainly in view of the dis- 
tortion and profanation of the term by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

Mapai is the inheritor of traditions of two labor 
parties which were founded in the early years of the 
century: Poale Zion (The Workers of Zion) and 
Hapoel Hatzair (The Young Worker). The ide- 
ology of the former started off from a Marxist analysis 
of the class struggle, combined with a Zionist 
analysis of the Jewish national problem, and aimed 
at transferring that struggle to the soil of the 
Homeland. “‘Our aim,” wrote the secretary of the 
Poale Zion in 1906, “is to create in the Land of 
Israel a Hebrew society based on socialist founda- 
tions; the means to this end is to carry out an un- 
ceasing class-struggle, in order to improve the po- 
sition of the workers and educate them as a band of 
workers with a class consciousness which will in the 
end smash the existing system and bring about the 
victory of Socialism.” 

Hapoel Hatzair, on the other hand, was much 
less dogmatic. “Our main purpose,” said one of 
their early spokesmen, “is to work out for ourselves 
our character as workers, the laws on which we must 
base our actions, the limits to which we can go in 
using the same methods as are used in other coun- 
tries, and beyond which we must find a way of our 
own. A country which is in a state of development 


cannot be enslaved to laws fixed in advance, for in 


its development and in its gradual change the laws 
which apply to it are also bound to change.” 


In practice, these ideological differences were 
blurred in the course of time. The Marxists soon 
found that befote they could even think of class 
struggle, it was necessary to build up some kind of 
economy. They took an active part in the estab- 
lishment of kibbutzim and cooperatives, and in the 
organization of the new Jewish society, although in 
the beginning they did not believe that a worker 
should play a part in the creation of the country’s 
economy. The members of Hapoel Hatzair, on the 
other hand, found it necessary to participate in the 
workers’ struggle against the employers, particularly 
in the orange groves, and their devotion to the 
upbuilding of Jewish Palestine did not prevent them 
from establishing a workers’ party and various forms 
of workers’ organizations. 

Of the two quotations given above, there is no 
doubt that the second more closely represents the 
spirit of Mapai today. Its prophets are not Marx 
and Lenin, but Isaiah and Amos. It draws its in- 
spiration not so much from an attempt at a scientific 
analysis of class relations, but from what the Prime 
Minister constantly refers to as the Messianic vision 
of redemption for the Jewish people and humanity 
asawhole. It believes, not in impersonal social forces 





inexorably leading towards socialism, but in the 
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motive force of an ideal whose roots go far back 
into the Jewish past, and in the power of dedi- 
cated men and women to put the ideal into practice, 
if they are ready to make it the guiding force of 
their lives. 

Mapai’s goal is twofold: it is both national and 
social. On the one hand, Mapai aims at building, 
developing and consolidating the Jewish State; on 
the other hand, it strives to establish that State as a 
society in which everyone will make a productive 
contribution to the general welfare and receive a 
just return for his labor. In its policy and practice, 
general principles are not constricting bonds but 
instruments for the achievement of its purposes. 
Thus, for instance, it does not cause more than a 
ripple of surprise when Mr. Levi Eshkol, the Minister 
of Finance, announces that the Government is willing 
to sell Government corporations to private investors 
so that the proceeds may be used for further de- 
velopment. When private capital is unwilling to 
invest in the development of natural resources, the 
Government steps in and uses national capital for 
the purpose; but if the investors are willing to play 
their part the Mapai-led Government is ready even 
to denationalize state industries, if only the over- 
riding aim of developing the country’s economy can 
be better served in that way. Socialist principles 
are not the goal in themselves; they are the means 
of achieving progress towards the goal, and the 
party has sufficient confidence in the long-term 
direction of its policy to be prepared to deviate from 
what seems to be the straight socialist line if that 
should appear to be necessary. 

Ben-Gurion once summed up this approach in 
the following parable (I summarize from memory). 
If a man is travelling over difficult and mountainous 
country, and keeps his eyes fixed constantly on the 
far-off peak at which he is aiming, he will stumble 
over the obstacles in his path and never reach his 
objective. But if, on the other hand, he keeps his 
eyes fixed always on the ground he will lose sight 
of his aim and never get there either. One must 
watch both the goal and the way. 


M424" primacy in Israel’s political and social life 

is not only a source of power; it involves 
momentous obligations. If other parties are affected 
by the failings which are characteristic of politicians 
and political parties everywhere, that will seriously 
affect the democratic atmosphere of the country 
and may injure the faith of the public in democratic 
institutions. Such failings in Mapai, however, may 
be disastrous. Democracy is not only a matter of 
a free struggle between parties for power and in- 
fluence; its health depends on the integrity, effective- 
ness and responsiveness to the public interest of the 
parties themselves, as well as on the maintenance 
of fair play between them. Mapai’s internal prob- 
lems, therefore, are of vital importance to the nation 
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as a whole. Israel’s democracy cannot be healthy 
unless Mapai itself is healthy. 

The party’s problems stem mainly from two inter- 
related facts: first, the fact that broadly speaking 
it has never been in opposition, and secondly, its 
size and comprehensive character. Its long tenure 
has imposed on it an unparalleled responsibility for 
the future of Israel and the Jewish people. Other 
parties may make a stand from time to time on 
some question of principle, privilege or partisan 
advantage; they may stay in opposition and enjoy 
the luxury of criticism, or use the threat of with- 
drawal from the Government coalition as a lever to 
obtain their ends. For almost a generation, however, 
no such choice has been open to Mapai. Apart from 
the sincere conviction, which is common to most of 
its members and almost all its leaders (and which 
is not unknown in ruling parties elsewhere) that the 
country would go to wrack and ruin if they aban- 
doned the helm, there is the simple fact that without 
Mapai no Government is possible. Hence, there has 
never been a period in which Mapai could sit back 
and merely denounce those in power, or, like the 
British Labor Party today, sit down at leisure to 
examine its principles and work out a coherent body 
of party policy for the future. Mapai has always 
been in the thick of the struggle; in all political, 
economic and social controversies its leaders have 
always been aware that theirs is the responsibility 
for deciding what is to be done today and tomorrow. 

While this has saved the party from the pitfalls 
of irresponsible theorizing, it has at the same time 
had several undesirable results. It has tended to 
compel it to live politically from hand to mouth. 
In foreign and security affairs an exceptional per- 
sonality like Prime Minister Ben-Gurion has been able 
to play his part in the day-to-day struggle 
and at the same time, as it were, to stand above it 
and take a long view of Israel’s destiny. In economic 
and social affairs, however, Ben-Gurion does little 
more than point to the goals and enunciate general 
principles. His colleagues, on the other hand, have 
often been impelled by the force of developments 
instead of controlling them. 

Another problem is that of the party’s rapid 
growth since the establishment of the State, which 
is, of course, an outcome of the trebling of Israel’s 
population. While in the pre-State days the party 
was small enough for most of the members to know 
each other personally and for decisions to be taken 
through an informal process of discussion and de- 
bate, it has now grown into a mass party, and its 
structural development has not kept pace with the 
increase in its dimensions. Meanwhile, the tasks 
performed by its representatives in a variety of dif- 
ferent institutions have ramified so extensively that 
each of them has become as it were a lord in his own 
manor, subject to little more than nominal control 
by the party as such. The handful of men, for in- 
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stance, who are responsible for the destinies of Sold 
Boneh, the Histadrut’s great contracting and i, 
dustrial combine, are in almost unfettered contra) 
of the large-scale business they are running, and ar 
hardly any more restricted in their decisions thar 
the typical industrialist. 


TTEMPTS HAVE been made recently to remedy 
this state of affairs. The administration of th 
party has been decentralized, and regional counci 
and local branches have been given more power t 
take decisions in matters of local importance. Large 
branches have been split up into small sub-branche, 
in which the local member has a better chance ¢ 
expressing his views and his wishes. Measures hay 
also been taken to improve the working of the par: 
ty’s central machinery. The party Conference, 
which used to meet at intervals of five years or mort, 
is to be elected every second year and to convene x 
least once in the interim. Efforts are being mak 
to have matters of principle discussed by the Centrd 
Council, and the great majority of the members of 
that body are now elected directly by the branche, 
instead of being approved en bloc by the Conference 
It cannot be said that many members of the party, 
either at the center or in the branches, are satisfied 
as yet with the results of these reforms. Administr:- 
tion and policy-making in Israel’s rapidly changing 
society and economy are a heavy burden on the tim 
and energy of the people at the top, and the nee 
to consult the party’s bodies at every stage make 
the burden even heavier. It has been pointed out 
that a major decision in economic policy, for in- 
stance, has to be submitted for approval to the fol 
lowing bodies: the Mapai members of the Cabinet, 
the Cabinet Economic Committee, the party Secre: 
tariat, the party Council, the inter-party committe 
representing the partners in the Coalition, th 
Cabinet, the Knesset Economic Committee, and th 
Knesset itself. At each of these stages the unfor- 
tunate Minister of Finance has to be present to ex 


plain—and sometimes to fight for—his point of view.| 
No wonder if the leaders try to short-circuit som 


of the links in the chain at the risk of arousing th 
resentment of the party rank and file. 


Strong branches, developing views of their ow) 


without waiting for matters to be referred to them 


from above, might improve matters. Unfortunately,| 


however, the electoral system deprives the branche 
of one of the main spheres of action which might, 
as in other countries, enable them to develop # 
esprit de corps and at times assert their independenc. 
Since there are no constituencies, and all the men 


bers of the Knesset are elected by the list system, the 


branches have no say in choosing parliamentary rep- 
resentatives. In Britain, America and elsewhere, tlt 
local party organization derives much of its strengtt 
from the close bond with the local member or ptt 
spective candidate; but nothing of the sort existsi# 


~~ 
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Israel. Hence it is difficult to make the branch into 
anything more than a collection of individuals who 
happen to live in one locality. There are the be- 
ginnings of local autonomy in municipal affairs, but 
national problems bulk much larger in the minds 
of the great majority of members, and the control 
of the party group in local authority is generally 
felt to be an inferior substitute for a substantial 
sy in Government policy. Besides, even here the 
central party-machine often steps in to impose its 
will for reasons which it—though not always the 
local branch—deems good and sufficient. 


Furthermore, there are other groupings within the 
nation—and, therefore, within the party—which 
have much more internal cohesion, and command a 
much more spontaneous loyalty, than the local 
branches. These are the multifarious economic in- 
terests which intimately affect the daily lives of their 
members, and which it needs no persuasion to induce 
them to defend. This applies especially to the lead- 
ers and the thousands of men and women who play 
an active part in the administration of such bodies 
as the collective settlements, the cooperative settle- 
ments, the trade union organizations, the cooper- 
atives, the great industrial, agricultural and market- 
ing undertakings like Solel Boneh, Tnuva, and 
Yachin-Hakal. If, for example, a man who plays 
a leading part in the affairs of a large cement factory 
has to choose between his interests and the view on 
economic policy current in the Hadar Hacarmel 
district of Haifa, in which he happens to live, there 
is not much doubt which he will put first. 


The result is that in the election of the party’s 
governing bodies, and to a large extent in the choice 
of candidates for the Knesset and the executive or- 
gans of the Histadrut, the representation of such 
interests plays an important, perhaps a dominating, 
part. Consequently, the determination of policy, 
especially in the economic and social fields, tends 
to become a tug-of-war between the leaders of these 
groups, instead of a debate between different view- 
points on what is best for the nation. Of course, 
the effort to take into account the legitimate inter- 
ests of different sections is an essential part of the 
democratic process, but the raison d’etre of the party, 
as distinct from the host of undertakings, cooper- 
atives, authorities and other bodies in which its mem- 
bers play leading rédles, is to see that the national 
interests come first in all of them. And if the party 
life of other democracies shows similar failings, that 
18 scant consolation. 





the | 


The improvement of the working of Mapai as a 
democratic party is of cardinal importance for the 
country as a whole if the ordinary man and woman 
is to feel that Israel is a true democracy of citizens, 
and not just an arena for the struggle between all- 
powerful party organizations. As the State grows 
in size and complexity it is inevitable that govern- 
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mental, trade union, party and other public insti- 
tutions should become more powerful. If the man 
in the street does not feel that in the last analysis 
he is the master, he will become apathetic, resentful, 
and perhaps obstructive. “To your tents, O Israel” 
is an ancient Jewish slogan; it is the classic retort 
to rulers who have failed to preserve the full, willing 
and active consent of the governed. In Israel, it 
will not take the form of revolt—there is really no 
one to revolt against. But it might mean an in- 
creasing preoccupation with the private, selfish in- 
terests of the individual, and a weakening of the 
voluntary initiative, cooperation and _ self-sacrifice 
which have played such a vital part in building up 
so much of which Israel—and its labor movement 
in particular—is justly proud, and which the coun- 
try needs today no less than in the past. To coun- 
teract these tendencies, which are clearly apparent 
in Israel’s political and social life, is truly a difficult 
task, but it is as essential as the other difficult tasks 
which the Israel Labor Party has taken on its shoul- 
ders as the leading force in the life of the State of 
Israel and the Jewish people. 
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Education: Uniformity or Parity 


by Ilana David 


7 Jicsaw of ethnic diversity in Israel presents 

educational problems for which there are no 
ready-made answers. However, until very recently, 
open discussion of ethnic differences and group 
tensions has been highly unpopular. The determina- 
tion shared by all, to build an equalitarian, homog- 
eneous nation, coupled with the fear that difference 
might be linked to discrimination, has led many of 
our social planners to underplay the cultural di- 
versity of our population. This fierce desire for 
uniformity and national homogeneity has expressed 
itself particularly and understandably in the sphere 
of organized education. 


With the founding of the State and the pressing 
needs of mass immigration, an educational policy 
was evolved based on the principles of uniform 
schooling and equal educational opportunities for 
all children. By the adoption of a system of formal 
equality, which expressed itself in uniform peda- 
gogic methods, syllabi and text-books, it was hoped 
to bring about the speedy integration of all immi- 
grant children. In taking stock of the achievements 
in education since the passing of the Compulsory 
Education Law in 1949, there appears to be much 
quantitative evidence of success. Close on 500,000 
children are enrolled in a network of elementary 
and post-elementary schools covering both the three 
large cities and the smallest and newest immigrant 
village in the border areas. However, despite the 
great efforts and vast expenditure on education (the 
Education Budget for 1956/1957 was second only 
to defense expenditure) an analysis of the scholastic 
attainments of large sections of the pupil population 
calls for some serious re-thinking. 


Education the world over is in a state of flux. 
A world shaped by the revolutionary advance of 
science and increasing technological development has 
demanded greater flexibility in education. Even 
older countries, such as Britain with her established 
traditional patterns, are battling with the problem 
of providing an educational system that will have 
relevance to the needs of the world in which we 
live today. In Israel the difficulty of suiting our 
education to the growing demands of technology 
is further complicated by two main factors. First, 
our population is composed of whole communities 
who overnight have been transplanted from one 
century to another—from the feudal Middle East 
to the twentieth century of Israel, and secondly, our 
schools, in addition to providing a general education, 
have a vital role to play in instilling in the rising 
generation a sense of national indentification. 


‘ equally from the education provided by the Stat, 
' The Minister of Education has presented us with th 
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The formulators of our education policy hy 
stressed equality and uniformity as the keynote ¢ 
our system, but facts and figures recently publish 
have brought us face to face with the realizatig 
that not all sections of the population have benefita 


preliminary results of a series of research projec 
undertaken in 1956 by the Szold Foundation dealing 
with the problem of equality and the education 
attainments of the children of the Oriental com. 
munities. These figures highlight the serious dis 
crepancies between the scholastic achievements of 
children from Oriental families and those of Eur. 
pean background. Despite almost 100% compliang 
with the Compulsory Education Law a disturbingly 
large number of Oriental children do not graduat 
from elementary school after eight years of attend- 
ance. The children of the Oriental communitia 
form 53% of the 13/14 age group, which is th 
accepted age for graduation from elementary schoo. 
However, the Oriental group represented only 32% 
of the pupils graduating in 1956. Further research 
undertaken on the question of scholastic succes 
showed that the marks “very good” and “g 
were obtained by 50% of all European children 
as opposed to 17% among Oriental pupils. On th 
other hand, 54% of all children from Orienti 
countries received less than a pass while the corre: 
ponding figure for children of European familie 
was 19%. In the case of girls the discrepancy i 
even more striking—70% of all Oriental girls did 
not obtain a pass as against 33% failures amon 
European children. 

And what of secondary education? In the 14/1) 
age group, children of Oriental families constitute 
55% but they represent only 18% of the pupil 
enrolled in the various forms of secondary edv- 
cation. Their participation is highest in the lower 
classes of secondary schools, and in Trade and 
Agricultural institutions, while they represent only 
7.7% in the highest classes of the academic high 
schools. At the Hebrew University there are 5.3% 
Oriental students in the first year of study; th 
figure for the Haifa Technion is even lower—3.2%. 


ONFRONTED by these figures not only educators 

but the community as a whole must question 
the functionality of an educational system which 
instead of equipping the majority of its pupils with 
the talents and skills needed for coping with out 
society, is sending out of the school a large numbet 
of children already marked by failure. Not only 
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have the basic minimum skills not been provided 1 
in the elementary schools but the secondary schools 
and the institutions of higher learning, whose major 
tak is to train the leaders of tomorrow, have failed 
to give this training to the youth of the Oriental 
communities. No less important for the socio- 
political future of Israel is the fact that these 
figures reflect the wide educational and cultural 
gap existing between the two major groups of our 
population—the so-called “Western” elements of 
furopean background and the Oriental groups. In 
4 society where formal education is becoming in- 
creasingly linked with the concept of social and 
economic mobility, the fact that a particular ethnic 
group is unable to benefit from educational oppor- 
tunities must inevitably lead to the situation where 
ethnic participation is identical with social class 
grouping. In order to prevent a crystallization 
of this highly dangerous trend our educational 
system calls for theoretical and practical re-evalu- 


ation. 


It is clear that a variety of factors play their part 
in low scholastic attainments. There may even be 
those who might be tempted to view hereditary 
ethnic factors as the cause of the scholastic failure 
of the Oriental children. This is not the place to deal 
with this well-tried bugbear of social thought. Suf- 
ficient scientific studies have been conducted among 
various ethnic and racial groupings all over the 
world to show that so-called “intelligence” is not 
related to constitutional factors. Economic factors, 
playing their part both directly and indirectly on 
participation and success in education, are of un- 
questionable importance. With improvements in the 
general standard-of living of the new immigrants 
together with extensive scholarship encouragement 
to greater numbers of Oriental pupils a certain 
measure of improvement will be achieved. The 
problem is, however, not so simple. Dr. Smilansky 
of the Szold Foundation stresses the fact that in 
the large majority of cases the material factor is not 
of over-riding importance. Says Dr. Smilansky: 
“A certain standard of educability is an essential 
pre-condition for secondary education, and _ this 
factor is determined only in part by economic con- 
ditions. A central factor in the determination of 
this level is the educational-cultural character of 
the home.” 


Here is the crux of the matter—educational policy| 
makers, no doubt in part encouraged by the suc4| 
cessful integration of the European elements prior | 
to the inception of the State, have consciously ig- | 
nored the multi-cultural character of our pupil 
population. The trend in modern pedagogic thought 
and practice in the last fifty years has clearly been 
away from uniform programs of study for the 
country as a whole—based on the recognition of 
the vast differences between pupils, communities 
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and areas. How much more so is there a need for 


educational variation in the case of Israel with a 


population of such diverse origins and cultural 
levels? Yet, our program, over-weighted on the 
side of common national values, completely disre- 
gards the diverse elements compounding the nation’s 
whole. The philosophical approach inherent in a 
uniform system does not take into account basic 
psychological and cultural realities, neglecting in 
particular the nature of the child’s relation to its 
primary group. No one questions the need to give 
our children an education based on our cherished 
national values, but the issue today is how to achieve 
this. Cramping our children into the Procrustean 
bed of national uniformity may do much to defeat 
the objects of a democratic system of education. 
The failure of our present curriculum to serve the 
needs of a large section of the population may in 
the long run lead us not to greater national unity 
but to social tension with all its concomitant disinte- 
grating effects. 


HE ISRAELI school system is essentially founded } 

on the European approach and set of values. The| 
contents and methods of teaching reflect the atti- 
tudes of the European world towards problems. 
The school program is based on the assumption that 
every child arrives at school equipped with a com- 
mon “academic” baggage. It takes for granted a 
common conception of time, numbers and objects. 
But, in fact, this common background does not 
exist. The feudal environment in which the bulk 
of Oriental Jewry were living for centuries past, 
molded their conceptions into patterns which are 
very different from those of the European elements 
who stem in the main from the urban middle-class 
milieu of industrially developed countries. Further- 
more, the cultural background of the Oriental child 
does not prepare him for adjustment to the school 
which tends to uphold European attitudes of be- 
havior. The European cultures stress order, regulari- 
ty, promptness—values which are not equally sup- 
ported by Eastern patterns of culture. The drive for 
achievement is highly prized among European groups, 
whereas most sectors of Oriental Jewry are charac- 
terized by passivity with little emphasis on personal 
achievement. 


The effect of cultural patterns on_ scholastic 
attainments is strikingly reflected in the previously 
mentioned poor results obtained by Oriental girls. 
The traditional hostility of the Oriental communi- 
ties towards the education of women still dies hard. 
Behavior praised at school is also in keeping with 
the demands that European parents make of their 
children. For the Oriental child school expectations 
often conflict with those of his parents. For example, 
among the Oriental communities, parents expect 
their children to help at home, especially with the 
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care of the younger children, even though this may\{"['HE IsRAELI school curriculum emphasizes Jewig 
Further, 


interfere with the child’s home-studies. 
at school many teachers, especially in the first grades, 
conduct a regular check-up on cleanliness and neat- 
ness, praising the neat and disapproving of the untidy. 
This is generally done with little thought of the 
unhappiness it may cause to a child coming from 
a community where the way of dressing is at variance 
with the teacher’s standards and which does not 
emphasize cleanliness and tidiness to the same extent 
as the germ-conscious European elements. 


The non-functionality of our school curriculum 


/\has from time to time been criticized both by the 
“press and by teachers. It is questionable whether 


this program meets the needs of any child. The 
average child of European parentage, however, is 
generally able to pull through, mainly because school 
and home expectations reinforce themselves. The 
curriculum is loaded with a great body of knowledge 
which is largely meaningless to many of the students. 
The subject curriculum tends to ignore the in- 
terests of the learner, despite the fact that edu- 
cationalists agree that material most helpful for 
mental development is that which is bound up with 
a child’s life experiences and the problems he is in- 
terested in solving. Especially in the rural schools 
of the new Moshvei Olim, we have heard the bitter 
complaints of teachers battling to teach the village 
child with text-books directed to young urban 
dwellers. Furthermore, too often, these text-books 
are written in a somewhat pompous pseudo-literary 
style that has little relation to the language develop- 
ment of the child whose home language is not Heb- 
rew. According to Dr. Smilansky’s research the 
failure noticeable in the final class of elementary 
school is a direct result of an educational lag which 
is carried through the whole course of the eight 
years of elementary schooling. Failure is already 
apparent in the first grade due to early difficulties 
encountered in reading and also as a result of un- 
familiarity with the content of the learning material. 
The child who has neither come across the printed 
word in his home nor acquired the habit of focusing 
attention on detail will experience difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the large number of word 
pictures that are presented to him in the very first 
weeks of school. Our syllabus which places so great 
a stress on the amount of material to be mastered has 
made teachers little inclined to slow the pace of 
teaching in order to help the immigrant child 
conquer the reading technique at the outset. As a 
result one finds classes of third and even fourth 
graders who are still unable to read. A. Stahl, a 
teacher of some years’ practical experience among 
North African children, writing in ‘“Megamot” 
urges that the educational authorities allow teachers 
to adapt the pace of instruction in accordance with 
the level attained by their classes. 
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tradition and history, yet in implementatig 
forgets that the majority of Oriental children a, 
steeped in a way of life which is marked by , 
\ richness of tradition and custom. Are not the Yen, 
enite wedding-songs or the Moroccan Hagadah «. 
sential parts of our Jewish ethos? A source of tic 
and meaningful experiences, which could be of ip. 
finite use both for educational purpose and j 
bridging the gap between home and school, is entirely 
neglected. Even more disturbing are the cases wher 
teachers, prompted no doubt by well-meaning by 
excessive zeal, have declared themselves openly hostil 
to the ways and customs of the groups among whon 
they are working. Imagine the confusion of th 
young Moroccan girl who at the time of a wedding 
ceremony in her family, proudly displayed to her 
teacher her fingers tipped with henna, to be told 
by the latter in disgust: “Only primitive peopk 
do such things!” Too often one has heard the proud 
claim of the school or kindergarten teacher pointing 
to a class of immigrant children and saying: “Se, 
they look like our children already—you can’t tel 
that they’re Iraqis or Yemenites at all!” All children 
need to know and appreciate their primary group, 
The need is most acute in the case of those children 
who in contact with the values of a new society 
often become ashamed of their origin. The edv- 
cational program should be aimed at making ou 
youth more appreciative of the contributions to our 


present culture made by the many Jewish communi- f 


ties of differing origins and history. However, much 
depends upon the individual teachers to find the 
ways of drawing from the rich sources of culturi 
diversity without giving the pupils a sense of being 
' set apart. Here, it is of interest to note that 64% of 
our teachers are European-born, 24% are native: 


born, whereas only 9% are from the Orientd) 
In view of the multi-cultural natur f 


communities. 
of the school environment, teachers’ training-courss 
must equip our teachers with the knowledge of th 
customs and patterns of the various ethnic group 
together with an attitude of ethnic tolerance. 


It is one of the characteristics of educational chang } 


that it generally comes slowly, often lagging a long 
way behind actual social change. Despite the com- 
munity’s natural resistance to the new or untried 
in education, Israel today cannot afford to delay 


research into the question of its educational aims 


An English educationalist has ably defined the 
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essential purposes for a democratic socialist education | 


in the modern world: 


“1. It must be equalitarian, not in the sense of 
uniformity, but in the sense of parity of} 


esteem for every child in the country. 


“2. It must be socially equalising in that it must , 


not aim at producing any separated class ot 
caste. 
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“3, It must provide for all its recipients, according 
to their individual tastes and abilities, first- 
line training in the use of tools and equipment, 
both manual and intellectual. 

“4, Education must aim at developing social as well 
as individual personality, it must make for 
self-government, for the capacity to think— 
and to ask the right questions—before acting, 
for initiative and for the growth of leadership 
and for the sense of responsibility and public 
service, which, however difficult they may be 
to define or consciously to ‘inculcate’ are the 
essentials of democratic society.” 


T THIS stage it would be unwise and impossible 

to lay down how such directives could be trans- 
lated into the day-to-day educational program. How- 
ever, the Minister of Education in calling for further 
research on the question of pedagogic methods to 
be adopted in teaching Oriental children, has al- 
ready shown an awareness of the urgent need for 
action research. The recommendations of the Szold 
Foundation, based on the results of their preliminary 
researches, offer a broad basis for further study and 
experimental action. These suggestions stress the 
role of the nursery school and its teachers in helping 
to stimulate those patterns of thought required for 
adaptation to the learning environment of the school. 
It is wisely recommended that the pace of learning 
in the first grades be slowed down so that the tech- 
nique of reading can be thoroughly mastered in the 
early years of education. Those pupils who have 
already reached the higher grades of elementary 
school should be encouraged towards further aca- 
demic education both tutorially—with extra lessons, 
and financially—by a widened scholarship system. 
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The details of the recommendation to set up regional 
secondary schools requires further reflection. It 
might be feasible to model such a regional school 
on the pattern of the English Comprehensive school— 
which enrolls all the children of secondary school- 
age within its area, and then gradually sorts and 
resorts them into educational groupings according 
to their various abilities and interests. Any program 
of educational reform, especially one aimed at 
achieving greater ethnic cooperation, must include 
a scheme to broaden the framework of the school 
so as to include more extra-curriculum activities. 
The present relative absence of activities such as 
school committees, sports and drama groups, is a 
serious hindrance to the development of group co- 
operation, as children essentially require practice in 
group experiences if they are to learn to work to- 
gether. Changes made in school structure or syllabus 
must of necessity be accompanied by additions to 
teachers’ training-courses, with particular emphasis 
on the nature of the cultural background of the 
pupil population. 

Israel’s educational planners have been motivated . 
throughout by the highest interests of the nation. 
But they are now under the urgent necessity of 
revising the educational policy previously formulated, 
for it does not lead to the fulfillment of the very 
purposes it has set out to achieve. There is no 
clear-cut way to evolve a policy that is both in 
keeping with the national ideals and in line with 
the results of modern psychological and sociological 
research. However, if the Israeli schools are to 
fulfill those ideals that the Jewish nation so proudly 
stands for, it must encourage flexibility of thought 
and scientific research in the field of educational 


planning. 


Birth of a Legend 


by Aubrey Hodes 


| SPENT the daylight hours of Sunday, October 29, 

1956 writing in my room overlooking the old 
port of Jaffa: that is, from noon, when I woke up, 
to six, when the Greek zither band at the Aphrodite 
Cafe next door put on their Israeli-made Evzone 
outfits and began tuning up for the benefit of the 
crowd of overdressed American tourists, under- 
dressed Tel Aviv nouveau riche, pickpockets, drug 
addicts, Salonican fishermen and exhausted _prosti- 
tutes who make up their clientele. When Azizia, 
the blowsy old Armenian soubrette, began bellow- 
ing out Greek shepherd songs, with appropriate 
bucolic trills, I pushed aside the two moderately suc- 
cessful pages salvaged out of the day’s torn-up efforts 
and went out for a walk. 

I strolled through the dusty streets, suffused with 


the transparent golden light which softens their open, 
ugly scars at dusk, to a falafel stand near the Bustrus 
clock tower, where I bought my supper—a whole 
pouch of fragrant gray bread, stuffed with spicy 
humus balls, diced cucumbers and tomatoes and 
tongue-rasping peppers. I ate this slowly, sitting on 
one of the benches near the excavations of the old 
Canaanite town and looking out to the jagged rocks 
where Perseus killed the dragon and the curved dirty- 
white sweep of Tel Aviv’s foreshore down to the 
Babylonian ziggurat of the Dan Hotel. I watched 
the sun go down, a glowing circle of fire tinging 
the sky with blue as it hissed into the sea. Then 
I walked back to my room, eager for work. 

A brown army jeep was parked opposite the stairs 
leading up to my room, and as I came closer a figure 
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came out of the shadows: a short, swarthy, wiry 
man, with quick, darting eyes and a thin black mous- 
tache like a knife cut above his upper lip. He wore 
khaki. 

“Are you Rafael Yannai?” he asked, rolling the 
Hebrew consonants around in his mouth like butter. 

“Yes. And who are you?” I didn’t remember 
ever having seen him before. 

“Scheherezade. From your unit.” 

““Scheherezade?” I repeated. 

“Yes. That’s what everyone calls me. I’m come 
to take you back to camp.” 

“Why, are we being called up?” 

He put his hand up to the back of his head, fingers 
upwards in derision, and looked at me in astonish- 
ment. “Are you serious? Look, don’t you ever 
listen to the radio, or read newspapers, or talk to 
anybody?” 

“Not when I’m working.” 

“Well, let me be the first to break the big news 
to you: we invaded Egypt”—an impressive pause— 
“this morning. There’s a war on! Now can we go 
upstairs and collect your pajamas and toothbrush?” 


WALKED up the stairs with my head spinning. Like 

all Israelis, I was in the reserves, and liable to be 
called for active service at any time. As a former 
medical student, I usually spent my month-a-year 
in the Israeli army swabbing hundreds of soldiers’ 
sweaty, blistered feet or dosing the men’s coffee with 
the prescribed amount of copper sulphate. But I 
had never been in a war before. Frankly, I was 
scared. Besides, I was busy on a novel. 

I opened the door of the room and began collect- 
ing some books that I thought might be some com- 
fort in a war: “Walden,” Schweitzer’s autobiography, 
Edwin Muir’s poems. I put them into a suitcase, 
and added some notebooks, a sweater, a tin of sar- 
dines, a razor, a spare pair of bootlaces, some pencils, 
an uneaten polony and a bottle of citronella oil 
against mosquitoes. While I was doing this Scheher- 
azade leaned against the door, looking curiously at 
the room, with its piles of old Horizons and Partisan 
Reviews, sheets of paper hung round the wall on 
different nails (a method I had borrowed from Wins- 
ton Churchill) and the unmade bed. I supposed 
it looked untidy to a person who didn’t live in it 
and couldn’t appreciate its soothing landscape. 

“So you’re a writer?” he asked me suddenly. 

“Well,”—I hesitated, suspended between heady 
ambition and objective reality—‘‘trying to be, I sup- 
pose you might say.” 

“I’ve never met a writer before.” I locked the 
door and began walking down the dimly-lit stairs 
towards the jeep, carrying my haversack. “Then 
perhaps you’re just the person I’m looking for.” 
Scheherazade burst out behind me into a torrent of 
rapid, excited speech. “I know hundreds of stories, 
thousands of stories all you have to do is listen to 
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me and write them down in one of those swank bigneres 
magazines you know how to do it we'll becom ~ P 


famous of course I learnt some of the stories in Bagh. vival - 
dad but I made most of them up myself—.,” | Ae 
Looking back now, I suppose I was rude, but the “ 
thought of th lread ki trees eat 
g e war was already making me nervous, © 
“Look, Scheherazade,” I said so abruptly th beam 
5) 5) ptly that I say | ‘ce can 
him shrink away from me, “you came to take m a Laid 
to camp. Let’s get there as soon as we can. |’ ° ll 
not interested in Arab folklore.” Without sayin : has 
a word he took his place in the jeep, I sat beside him, . Se 
and he started the engine with a vicious flick of the ead 
wrist. We did not talk during the ride to the south, | on t 
| a 
: with an 
OR UNIT spent the next three days in a eucalyptus | ding ou 


grove near Beersheba. The men who had not | mine wit 
seen war before were eager and secretly scared; those | at its sni 
who had were despairing and resigned; everyone was | tion, at 
edgy, hot, clammy, and driven nearly insane by the | ground 
thousands of insects which buzzed around our ears, | Joshua | 
tore at our shins and hid cunningly inside our shoes | 4 few li 
waiting to sting. Rumors flew around the camp as} hands: | 
busily as the mosquitoes and nearly as insidiously: | going t 
we were to be flown down to Cairo by the French | js to it. 
Air Force, Tel Aviv had been bombed and Mograbi | 
Square was a shambles, Ben-Gurion and Nasser had | y MI 
met on a British battleship to talk peace. eee 
I was kept busy trying to do the best I could with din: eon 
the unit’s limited medical supplies and reminding Some lo 
the medical orderlies of the difference between a eins! 
triangular bandage and a tourniquet. Scheherazade saeiie 
was wary with me, watching me carefully and talk jap ity 
ing only of professional matters. Partly out of re- hicle in: 
morse for my rudeness in Jaffa, I had appointed him Capp 
our ambulance driver. Several hours cajoling on the Typ¢ » 
rickety field telephone had produced a violently sore prongs 
throat and an “ambulance”—a decrepit mustard ye- wy, 
low and purple bus which in times of peace travelled o¢ pa, 
between the Arab villages of Western Galilee witha 


cargo of Bedouin, chicken and sheep, and had now = 
been commandeered to fight in this most unconven- gether. 
tional of wars. aaa 

On Thursday afternoon Scheherazade and I were envelor 
examining the bus, trying to work out how to tie public 
as many stretchers as possible between the seat, 4. | 
when a sergeant came running up to us, panting andy. ga 


short of breath. “Come along in half an hour,” he o¢ rel 
managed. “There’s going to be a performance by ont: 
the entertainment corps. On the lorry behind the Schehe 
dispensary.” press t 

Scheherazade grinned at me knowingly. “Now, inexpe 
why should the army want to keep amused all of ils 
the sudden?” He tapped the perspiring sergeanton | +4, . 
the chest. “I’m ready to bet you a bottle of penicillin me 
that by tomorrow morning we'll be paying a social tural . 
call on some of our cousins in Gaza or Ismailia. Aren't dinall 
I right, Itschik ?” mimic 

The sergeant hesitated, then leant over us conf ering - 
dentially. “I can’t tell you where we’re going,” he or the 
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Swank shispered hoarsely, “but I can tell you that you’d 
“come better put khefiyot round your heads and some 
1 Bagh. | springs on your backsides.” 
; That evening, while we sat among the eucalyptus 
ut the trees eating our marble-hard corned beef, small grave- 
rvs, | stone biscuits and smelly yellow cheese from tins, a 
k SW | voice came out of a loudspeaker. It was a business- 
- mé | like, brisk voice, and it spoke to the point. ‘Tonight 
; I ™ | you will sleep in your uniforms. You will not take 
Wins ‘off your boots. You will be ready to move at a 
M, | moment’s notice.” As the voice stopped, a small 
of the bearded man whom we had all noticed hovering 
uth, | among the kitchen pots began moving among us 
_with an ashen countenance, lips shivering, and han- 
lyptus | ding out crudely-printed Hebrew leaflets. I read 
d not | mine with an increasing feeling of misery and disgust 
those | at its snivelling phrases and prayers for self-preserva- 
€ Was | tion, at its comparison of the khaki-clad figures 
y the | around me with the Maccabeans, Bar-Kochba and 
“eats, | Joshua bin Nun. But before I had read more than 
shoes | y few lines, Scheherazade took the leaflet out of my 
ap | hands: ““That’s all rubbish,” he snorted. “It it’s 
usly: | going to get you it'll get you, and that’s all there 
‘ench isto it. Come on, we have work to do.” 
grabi | 
had | Y MIDNIGHT on that quiet, breathing moonlit 
| evening a long line of vehicles had lined up along 
the sand track leading out of the eucalyptus grove. 
Some low commando cars headed the procession. Then 
4 camea bright-green laundry truck, two 5-ton Diesels, 
ry a milk delivery can, a covered police truck, several 
: ~ kibbutz lorries, an elegant red post-office van, a ve- 
Pe hicle inscribed in Gothic lettering “Y. Pfefferkorn— 
CATERING FOR WEDDINGS AND FESTIVI- 


with 
ding 


-n a 


= TIES,” and finally our yellow-and-purple Arab bus- 
4. cum-ambulance. 
ied We sat hunched up inside the bus, among piles 
se of bandages and bottles of iodine and hydrogen 
ee peroxide. The conversation touched on technical 
a. Matters, flagged, sputtered, then petered out alto- 
gether. Everyone was sunk in his own thoughts, 
se fears and anxieties. The silence became taut, an 
ve envelope of privacy round each one of us before the 
be public deeds of war we might be called upon to per- 
a form on the morrow. And then, acting to eliminate 
be this gathering tension, sitting in the darkness on one 
by of the stretchers with his head illuminated by the 
“ moonlight shining through one of the windows, 
Scheherazade began to tell us his tales. He did not 
y,| Press them upon us with the indiscreet urgency of 


of inexperienced storytellers, nor hang back with the 
false modesty of conceited raconteurs. He told them 
with complete confidence in our profound interest, 
in his soft Sephardic accent which twanged the gut- 
tural consonants like a troubadour’s guitar, occa- 
sionally raising his voice to a tremulous falsetto to 
mimic the voice of a woman or an eunuch, or low- 
ering it to a deep ferocious bass to simulate a caliph 
or the thunder of Moses from Mount Sinai when he 
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heard of the golden calf. He began with stories of 
the area in which we were camped—of Abraham 
and Sarah and Abimelech, King of Gerar, which is 
the giant mound of Tel Jammeh, and the conflict 
between Esau and Jacob and their reunion near the 
ford of the Jabbok. Then he went on to tales of the 
area we would travel in the next day—the Children 
of Israel and their revolt against the Law, their ex- 
piation in the remorseless sands of Sinai, the patience 
of Lot when he fetched water three times from the 
Jordan to water the grave of his father. Without 
any feeling of artificiality or contrivance he went 
on to stories of Baghdad. We thrilled to the story 
of the door which was given a thousand lashes and 
thus revealed the true murderer of the Caliph, and 
shuddered at the tale of the village possessed by a 
hundred jinn, the evil spirits which seize a man’s 
soul and suck his peace until he dies raving. And 
when he spun out for an hour the hilarious story 
of the beautiful but crooked widow who had quite 
literally to be straightened out before being married 
to a rich grain merchant, we rolled about on the 
floor of the bus and shrieked with laughter, hitting 
one another on the back with ecstasy. ' 

When I had recovered, I went up to Scheherazade, 
who sat triumphantly on his stretcher quietly savor- 
ing his triumph. “Why didn’t you tell me before 
that you knew stories like that?” I exclaimed con- 
tritely. “I’m sorry I was rude before, but I didn’t 
realize you were something left over from the Thou- 
sand and One Nights!” 

Scheherazade’s dark eyes shone like amber in the 
moonlight. “So even you Ashkenazi vuz-vuz can 
appreciate that? Then how about putting my stories 
in a magazine?” The storyteller’s mask was off: he 
was again the aggressive, cocky Scheherazade of 
everyday life, eager for attention and applause. 

“Well,” I replied cautiously, “I certainly think you 
could turn your talent into something. But I don’t 
know how your stories would look in print—I mean, 
they depend so much upon your way of speaking, 
the inflections of your voice, the expression on your 
face. Have you ever tried working as a tourist 
guide?” 

Scheherazade snorted indignantly. ‘Can you see 
me telling the same stories over and over again, 
twenty times a day, to a bunch of stupid tourists 
with cameras and checked shirts?” 

“But perhaps you could vary the routine—invent 
some new stories, or find some new places.” 

At that moment the truck in front of us gave a 
convulsive shudder, and the whole line of vehicles 
began to move forward slowly. We tried to con- 
tinue our conversation, but the noise was too great, 
and we subsided into an uneasy posture halfway be- 
tween sleeping and waking. 

We moved on through the night, feeling the sand 
track give way to asphalt and the asphalt to sand 
track again, bumping over the sharp hidden rocks 
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of the Negev lying in ambush under the road 
scratched out of the desert. I slept for a while, and 
woke up after a particularly sharp bump, and slept 
again, and woke up finally during a thin shivering 
sunrise to hear Scheherazade chanting the Sephardic 
intonation of a verse from Moses’ last speech to the 
Israelites: ““Who led thee through that great wilder- 
ness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
drought, where there was no water; who brought 
thee forth water out of the rock of flint; who fed 
thee in the wilderness with manna.” 


AAS TH1NGs turned out, we encountered no resistance 
on our trip down to Eilat. We did not follow 
the main route, but went over Mount Halak and past 
Kadesh Barnea, where we drank the sweet water of 
the Spring of Judgment. Miriam, the sister of Aaron 
and Moses, died here, and Scheherazade told us the 
story of her last days with appropriate (and im- 
promptu) pathos. In Wadi Jiraffi we came across 
a ragged caravan of Bedouin smuggling hashish from 
Egypt to Jordan in the saddles of their miserable 
flea-bitten camels. We destroyed the hashish, and 
watched them go off crestfallen into the empty 
desolation of the shimmering gray hills. Then we 
moved on slowly again through the shaven flat plain 
spiked with the thorny crucifixes of zisyphus trees. 
On the afternoon of the second day we came across 
an abandoned Egyptian army-post on a razor-backed 
ridge of hills, from which we could see the Gulf of 
Eilat stretched like a taut blue bowstring between 
the jagged vermilion mountains of Jordan and Saudia 
Arabia. Three dead Egyptian soldiers lay prostrate 
a few yards from a gun encampment. One of them 
had been paralyzed by a bullet as he bent down to 
take off his shoes in order to run faster over the hot 
sand, and clutched his feet in a posture of frozen 
agony. I buried them out of sheer pity in Arab 
fashion, weighing them down with stones so the 
jackals wouldn’t snuff them out and uncover them. 
Scheherazade helped me, grumbling at the smell and 
making my blood run cold with stories of hyenas 
who could scent a body through twenty feet of solid 
rock. 

We stayed there that day, guarding the road north 
to Eilat from Sharem es-Sheikh and waiting for or- 
ders. I lay in my pup tent in a rash of prickly hot 
sweat, occasionally getting up to treat a case of sun- 
stroke or scorpion stings. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon Schehera- 
zade burst into my tent in great excitement, his hair 
dishevelled and his clothes torn and silver with dust. 
“Come, Doc,” he gasped, “come and see what I’ve 
found.” He put his fingers to his lips with a con- 
spiratorial gesture. “But promise me—not a word 
to anyone!” 

I followed him irritably out of my comfortable 
tent into the scorching hills, along a wadi lined 
with strata of brown and white rock looking for 
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all the world like a luscious chocolate cake. As we 
went deeper this changed to parabolas of purple 
etched in delicate lines into the face of the shee 
cliffs, coruscating green flashes from surface Copper 
deposits, the sudden gleam of precious stones lying 
among gravel chips. Then, coming sharply round 
a bend, I gasped at the tremendous sight before 
me: five tall columns of rose-pink sandstone towered 
in front of us, like an enormous natural grand 
organ carved by centuries of wind and erosion, | 
paused, thinking this was what Scheherazade wanted 
me to see. But he pulled me along impatiently— 
“Come on, that’s nothing to what you'll see inside!” 

We climbed up to the columns. I could see now 
that the spaces between them were hollow. We 
passed through one of these narrow passages into 
an enormous hollowed-out chamber, about a hundred 
feet high and four hundred feet long. Fragile rock 
clusters hung from the roof like filigree lace; a row 
of massive limestone pillars supported the ceil- 
ing like carefully-placed columns; and in the 
center of the cave a plateau of flat rock thrust 
itself out of the floor, like the Rock of Moriah 
in the Dome of the Rock. The entire space was 
bathed in a translucent golden light, so that the 
walls glittered and shone as if inlaid with precious 
stones. 

“Isn’t this tremendous?” Scheherazade was beside 
himself with excitement. “I’ve been searching around 
the whole morning for something like this. You 
see, I was thinking about what you were saying, 
you know, about making use of my talent for 
storytelling. Now this cave, for example—and there 
must be plenty other things like this around here— 
suppose I turned this into a site for pilgrims. 
I could advertise it as Moses’ grave. Wouldn't 
thousands of people come to see it? Then I’d show 
them around. I could leave Tel Aviv and come 
to live down here. I’d sell bits of rocks for souvenirs. 
Listen, I could make a fortune!” 


DIDN’T know whether to be amused or shocked. | 
“Really, Scheherazade,” I exclaimed, “you of all | 
people should appreciate that you can’t just create | 


a legend round a particular place just by deciding 
in an arbitrary manner that something happened 
here. People won’t come to a place unless they 


really believe that this is the true site of the event. | 


Besides, you'll have to think of something else, 
I’m afraid—Moses died near Mount Nebo, in Jor- 
danian territory, and the Talmud says his grave 
will never be found.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” Scheherazade growled unrepentant- 
ly, “‘so it’ll have to be something else. But let me 
tell you that you’re quite wrong when you say 
that people have to believe a hundred per cent 
in the place they are visiting. D’you think anyone 
going to Mount Zion really believes that King 
David is buried there? No, of course not. But 
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they've come a long way from America or Europe 
or Tel Aviv, and they want to believe it. Besides, 
they have imagination, they try to think themselves 
into the history of the Bible. And that’s the im- 
portant thing.” Scheherazade tapped me on the 
chest, using the full flow of his oratory: “Listen, 
at this moment I feel that Moses died here and is 
buried in this cave—and I can make anyone else 
believe it too!” 

“Well, you won’t make me believe it!” I was 
getting angry. “You can’t just juggle with history 
and geography and facts like that, in order to make 
a handsome living! Why, the archaeologists will 
come down on you like a ton of bricks!” 

Scheherazade hardly listened to me. He was 
clambering towards the flat rock table in the 
center of the cave. I thought how much like an 
agile ape he looked, with his long arms and thrust- 
forward head. “Who cares for a bunch of moldy 
old scientists!” he shouted back. “Besides, it’s 
not only for money. I believe in making these 
places come alive. And if this place hasn’t got a 
legend about it, I’ll just have to invent one!” 

At that moment a dreadful thing happened: 
I saw part of the roof move, shedding dust just 
over Scheherazade’s head. “Scheherazade!” I shouted 
to him, starting forward. ‘Move, you idiot!” 

But it was too late. Before my horrified eyes 
he disappeared from view in a cloud of rocks, sand 
and grit. I am not a religious or a superstitious 
man, but for a fleeting second of atavistic savagery 
I believed that he was struck down as a punishment 
for his blasphemy. But I returned to more civilized 
feelings immediately, and rushed forward to try 
to help him. The rock-fall had ceased, and only 
a few pebbles still trickled down from the roof 
onto my back as I dragged him out of danger and 
carried him to fresh air at the entrance to the 
cavern. He was conscious, but unable to speak 
coherently. His right leg had been crushed by a 
piece of granite, but his body had suffered only 
minor injuries. 

I carried him back to camp, using a fireman’s 
lift. He mumbled over my shoulder during the 
entire journey over pointed naked rocks and through 
fields of thorn bushes. I could make out only a few 
scattered words: “Earthquake . . . water . . . Moses, 
you devil!” 


We took him into Eilat, and on the advice of 
the local doctor flew him up to the north for an 
emergency operation on his crushed foot. I went 
to see him every afternoon in the hospital just 
outside Tel Aviv. The foot did not have to be 
amputated, but he would limp for the rest of his 
life. I learned other things about Scheherazade, too, 
things which this teller of tales had kept firmly 
to himself: that his wife was about to leave him, 
taking along her two children; that he was a waiter 
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in one of the smartest hotels in Tel Aviv, and that 
he was saving money for a little farm with a few 
chickens and sheep and an orange grove: “something 
I'll have to forget about now, I suppose,” he said 
to me ruefully. 


HE WAR ended, Scheherazade limped out of the 

hospital, I went back to my room in Jaffa, and 
I lost track of him, as I lost track of nearly all the 
friends I made in the Sinai desert, when fear and 
danger brought men close and tore down con- 
ventional barriers. One bleak December afternoon 
I trekked out to the address he had given me, a 
despairing, disintegrating concrete shack tacked on 
to the rear of a garage in the Hatikvah quarter of 
Tel Aviv, a sink of dirt, disease and hopelessness. 
No, he had not been there for over a month. No, 
no one knew where he was. He was always coming 
and going, a real night-bird he was. 

One day in January I accompanied a party of 
French V.1.P.’s down to Eilat. These were the 
palmy days of Israeli-French friendship, when the 
appearance of a French sailor on an Israeli cinema 
screen was enough to send the crowds into an ecstasy 
of “bravos.” The two personages whose welfare 
I was delegated to look after were an ex-Minister of 
Defense, who wore the few wisps of hair he had 
left brushed slickly across his forehead and exuded 
perfume, and an official of the Ministry of Finance 
in Paris, who was kept busy translating Israeli lira 
into French francs and developed a fervent love for 
local yoghurt. We flew down over the yellow 
barrenness of the Negev. Over Sde Boker I pointed 
out the hut in which Ben-Gurion lived after he 
resigned as Prime Minister. The ex-Defense Minister 
shrugged and lifted his eyebrows; it was plain that 
he found it incomprehensible that anyone could 
survive a day in this wilderness. 

We spent the morning touring the copper mines 
at Timna, and the camp where King Solomon kept 
sixty thousand slaves to mine and smelt this mal- 
leable metal three thousand years ago. In the 
afternoon we visited the new harbor and went 
skin-diving off the coral reefs of Taba. The Finance 
Ministry official caught an octopus, which he in- 
sisted on frying and pronounced delicious. 

Our plane back to Tel Aviv left at six. At five 
our guide said, “And now, if you’re not too tired, 
a very special excursion—especially for the guests 
from the land of amour!” 

We drove in army command-cars up a narrow 
ravine along a rough gravel track. As we travelled, 
I began to sense something oddly familiar about 
this rocky wadi. I recognized a strangely-shaped 
tree here, an emerald cliff face there. After ten 
minutes’ riding we came into an open space, and 
there, waiting for us against five giant rose-pink 
columns, was Scheherazade, alert and taut as ever, 
but looking older and thinner. 
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E RECOGNIZED me at once, and came limping 

towards me over the stones. “Well, Doc,” he 
began, in great excitement, “you see I did what 
I said I would! Come on inside—after all, you’re 
practically a partner in this cave!” 

We clambered through the narrow passages into 
the cave. Scheherazade had left it in its natural 
state, but some carefully-placed neon lights lit up 
the central rock table and the limestone lace. He 
asked me to translate what he said from Hebrew 
into French for the benefit of the visitors, and then 
began in his hypnotically-smooth voice: ‘This, 
gentlemen, is the cave where King Solomon, the 
great and powerful king of Israel, and the Queen 
of Sheba, the most beautiful and richest woman 
of her time, spent the night during her state visit 
to the Holy Land in the year 950 B.C.!” 

I must have gasped in astonishment, for he turned 
to me with a gesture indicating that I could trans- 
late the sentence, adding in a fierce whisper: “Come 
on, give it all you’ve got!” 

For twenty minutes I dutifully followed his text, 
as he drew the attention of the visitors to the nup- 
tial bed on the great stone table in the center of the 
floor, to the Queen’s dressing-room behind the cur- 
tains of stone lace. I strove to emulate his rich 
prose as he described the landing of the Queen’s ship 
on the shores of the beautiful blue bay, the pageant- 
ry of her presentation to the King, his instant en- 
chantment, and the discreet withdrawal of the at- 
tendants so that they remained alone in the enormous, 
richly-carpeted bridal cave. The ex-Minister of 
Defense examined the legendary bed with profes- 
sional interest, and nodded approvingly. The party 
seemed loth to leave this abode of love, but our 
plane was leaving, and we piled into the command- 
cars for the journey to the airport. 

Before leaving I had a minute with Scheherazade. 

“Scheherazade, you old rogue!” I whispered. 
“How will you get away with it?” 

“Get away with it?” he snorted. “I should be 
given a medal! I’ve restored one of the most ancient 
traditions in all our history, and given it a wonder- 
ful home! And, besides, wasn’t Solomon the first 
one to develop trade relations with Africa and the 
East—exactly what we’re trying to do today? You'll 
see, I’m going to reconstruct the entire journey of 
the Israelites from Egypt—right here in the Negev!” 
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Back in the plane and flying over the great empty 
plain of the Arava, I tried to make conversation 
with my two charges. 

“Excellent possibilities as a port for Africa and 
the Far East, don’t you think?” I remarked to the! 
Finance official. 

“Yes,” he replied, his mind on something else, 

I turned to the ex-Minister of Defense. 


“What is your opinion of the strategic importance 
of Eilat?” I asked deferentially. 

“Excellent, excellent,” he replied curtly. Suddenly 
a beatific smile suffused his face. “The cave of the # 
Queen of Sheba—c’est magnifique!” The Finance 
Ministry official broke into a voluble paean of praise, 
out of which I could only distinguish occasional 
phrases: “Incomparable . . . original . . . one of the 
wonders of the world!” They sank back into their # 
seats, and dozed until we landed at Lod Airport, 
pleasurable smiles flitting across their faces as they # 
dreamed of that romantic night three millenia ago, § 
when a mighty king and a beautiful queen slept inf 
one another’s arms by the shores of the Red Sea. ff 

Scheherazade has not yet kept his promise to re-¥f 
construct the journey of the Children of Israel. But 
the Cave of the Queen of Sheba has found its way 
into all the guide-books. A party of archaeologists® 
spent a month there recently looking for antiquities § 
And Scheherazade wrote to me last week that he haf 
“found” the rock which Moses struck in order t 
find water for his thirsty flock, and the site of the 
earthquake which swallowed up Korah, Dathan and} 
Abiram. T 

That is really my whole story. Scheherazade 
would probably have told it better—but then his 
talent is for the oral, not the written word. And, 
opposed as I am to him on moral grounds, to his 
flagrant exploitation of popular interest in Israel’ 
past, I must confess to a sneaking jealousy of his 
success. It is a further proof of something which 
I have suspected for a long time, and which is hold: 
ing up work on the novel I mentioned at the be 
ginning of this narrative: that when a genuine folk 
minstrel appears on the scene, with a genius for 
verbal description which can link the living thread 
of history to the spinning web of the present, tht 
writer might as well pack up his tablet and penal 
and join the throng of eager listeners. 
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